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HISTORICAL BELIEFS 
DETERMINE RACIAL 
ATTITUDES 


It is not our general practice to make comparisons between the factual 
materials which appear in the Negro History Bulletin and the propaganda 
discourses of David Lawrence. We feel justified in doing so, however, since 
persons of some importance issue statements for public consumption, as 
tacts, on authority of the U.S. News and World Report, which is the mouth- 
piece of David Lawrence. Numerous statements are presented as “historical 
reports.” It is necessary to expose the slanted history from this source which 
is being broadcast to the public through powerful media of communication. 


Concerning the question of civil rights for the Negro, all of the argu- 
ments of David Lawrence and of the slanted history he quotes are based 
on the assumption that the North lost the Civil War and that the South's 
conception of “States’ Rights” should have a superior status in law. Such 
beliefs are the logical result of the slanting of history to appease the South. 
Military leaders of the South have been presented as great heroes. The 
North has been pictured as taking an unfair advantage of the South. The 
fighting between 1860 and 1865 has been described, “not as a civil war, but 
as a war between the States,” and ii has been concluded that the defeated 
South still has the right to nullify Federal Sovereignty which might run 
counter to State Sovereignty. 


If false historical beliefs can be created, the climate of racial attitudes 
can be an effective bar to civil rights for Negroes. The Negro can be pre- 
sented historically as a degraded being who has no rights thai need be re 
spected. The Fourteenth Amendment can be presented as a provision of 
law which should have been declared unconstitutional, and as something that 
might be nullified to suit the purposes of the “Sovereign States.” The period 
of Reconstruction can be presented as a crime against the South. In fact, 
the North can be presented as an unfair aggressor for winning the Civil War 
and for trying to resolve the issues for which it was fought. In spite of the 
victory of the North the justice of the cause of the South has been upheld 
by this slanted history. 


tc a a ——=— & hoe. . ofl 
Within the general framework of history slanted to justify the cause 
of the South, David Lawrence and his ilk have supplied or omitted details 
They have quoted selected sentences written by 
reputable historians, to support conclusions not held by those historians. 
They have quoted at length from obviously slanted history which presents 
misleading and partial data designed to justify the cause of the South. 


to suit their convenience. 


It has not been too difficult for this slanted history to discredit the 
“Reconstruction” and the Negro legislators of that period. Educational 
missionaries from the North set up schools for Negroes during “Reconstruc- 
tion” and stayed on as teachers until recent times. Slanted history presents 
them all as “Carpet-Baggers.” It was during the period of “Reconstruction 
Legislatures” in the South that the first public schools were established in 
these states. Slanted history says that these legislatures stole and wasted 
the wealth of the South. To discredit the right of the Negro to vote, the Ne- 
gro legislators are pictured as ignorant and degraded. It does not serve 
the purpose of slanted history to reveal the fact that most of these Negro 
legislators were intelligent, successful men, and that some of them had gradu- 
ated from colleges in America and in England. It is better for the purposes 
of slanted history to report only cases of corruption during the period, and 
to illustrate these events with “artist's conceptions,” although actual “pho- 


tographs” are available. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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“NATIONALISM OF THE BLOOD” 


(This address was delivered by 
John W. Davis of the Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund of New York 
City before the 
Study of Negro Life and History at 
Richmond, Virginia on 
8th, 1958) 

“The end of the world is not near 
millennium is 
The sum of all that is 
past is but a prelude of that which 
has taken the brute 
a myriad of years for his gaze to 


Association for the 


November 


and the dream of a 
equidistant. 


is to come. It 


reach beyond them. Civilization is 
a mixture of dictions and contradic- 
tions and none of us today is sure 
that 


Through all there yet remain: 


we know just what it means 


“Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our 
day, 
{re yet the master light of all our 
Seeing, 
Upholds us, cherish and have pow- 
ers to make 
Our 
the being of Eternal Silence.” 


noisy years seem moments in 


Dr. George Wells Parker used these 
words on April 1, 1917 in his ad- 
dress before the Omaha Philosophi- 
cal Society, and the closing paragraph 
of the address might well be the ben- 
ediction and challenge of this, the 
13rd 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. He said: 

“I close with the hope of a time 
when earthly values will be measured 
divine 


Annual Convention of our As 


with a justice now deemed 
It is then that Africa and her sun- 
browned children will be saluted. In 
that day men will gladly listen with 
open minds when she tells how in 
the deep and dark prehistoric night 
she made a stairway of the stars so 
that she might climb and light her 
torch from the alter fires of heaven, 
and how she has held its blaze aloft 
in the hall of ages to brighten the 
wavering footsteps of earthly na- 
tions.” (The Journal of Negro His- 
tory — Vol. II, No, 3, July 1917, p. 


By John W. Davis, New York, N.Y. 


334 The African Origin of the 
Grecian Civilization by George Wells 
Parker). 

This lofty aspiration was deeply 
inlaid in the mind and heart of Car- 
ter Godwin Woodson and thus, it was 
but natural for him to remind us that 
a race without a history and without 
a worthwhile tradition would become 
a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world and would stand in danger 
of being exterminated. The position 
today of the American Indian reflects 

tradition-less and history-less peo- 
ple while the Hebrew because of his 
lbistory, attested by the Bible itself, 
and his great tradition is still a great 
factor in our civilizatiou.. 

I am not an historian but I ap- 
preciate the fact that “history is the 
witness of the times, the torch of 
truth, the life of memory, the teacher 
of life, the messenger of antiquity.” 
Cervantes holds, that “history is the 
depository of great actions, the wit- 


ness of what is past, the example and 
the instructor of the present, and the 


monitor to the future.” Facts are 
mere dross of history. It is from the 
abstract truth which interpenetrates 
them, and lies latent among men, like 
zold in the ore, that the mass derives 
its whole value. The precious par- 
ticles are so combined with the baser 
in such a manner that the separation 
is. a task of the utmost difficulty.” The 
pin-pointing of that which is valuable 

that which lends constructive con- 
tinwity to history that lifts civili- 
zation to the level of divine will and 
purpose, is the work of the historian 
scholar. The historian, as a 
prophet looks backward, to discover 
how Providence conceals and con- 
cerns itself in the details of human 
affairs. 

From such high ground, truth and 
ritical valuations can be focused so 
tuat men and women of today may 
differentiate between propaganda and 
truth and between fact and fancy. The 
historian and scholar must present, 
for example, the achievements of the 
Negro in early human progress which 
crown him as a maker of modern 
civilization. This will be the real 


and 


answer to the charge that “the Negro 
is nothing, has never been anything, 
and never will be anything but a 
menace to civilization.” Race preju- 
dice is not inherent in human nature. 
Only a brand of thorough instruction 
has left with many people the thought 
that Negroes have never contributed 
anything to the progress of mankind. 
Translators of early or original ma- 
terials have at times added to our 
miseducation, confusion and misun- 
derstanding. Some translators. for 
example, have interpreted some of 
the Homeric poems in a way to es- 
tablish the presence of a fair type 
of person in Greece who was con- 
sidered to be superior to the darker 
population. The interpreters have 
left the impression that people with 
golden hair and blue eyes were so 
common that the discovery of other 
people there: with different hair and 
eye coloring was almost impossible. 
This is an early instance where work- 
irs permitted their prejudices to 
warp their accuracy. “The fault was 
with the translators rather than the 
There is not i: the entire 
writings of Homer an adjective or 
description that suggests that any of 
the principals or persons had blue 
eyes and golden hair.” The color 
references had to do with — “The 
blue sea,” “the unclouded sky,” “eyes 
that are brilliant and terrible,” Ap- 
pollo and his “golden sword,” Eos 
(the dawn) because, “the color of 
the dawn is golden, rosy and red.” 
Professor Sergi’s study of this ques- 
tion concluded — “In Homer none 
of the individuals are fair in the 
cthnographic sense of the word” .. . 
“they do not recall features of a 
Northern race.” He says, also — 
that the blue-eyed and golden haired 
gods and goddesses who grace the 
canvasses of our art galleries and 
theater curtains are but the pigmen- 
tary creations from the minds of art- 


ists. 


epics. 


History also clarifies experience 
and becomes, in itself, clarified ex- 
perience. To this end the archeol- 
ogist is an ally of the historian. 
Hieroglyphics, seals, linear signs, 
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tombs, vases, engraved gems, tablets 
and frescoes on palace walls, hand- 
writing on the walls of yesteryear, 
end ruins of cities serve to remove 


the prejudices of translators and in- 


terpreters in the interest of truth. The 
read back from these sources estab 
lishes the real meaning of so-called 
Nationalism as well as its present 
dsy motivation It is the blood in 
people which today makes them de- 
sire, demand, negotiate and fight to 
become captains of their own souls, 
arbitors of their own destiny and self- 
governing along with other peoples in 
a society of independent nations. The 
Continent of Africa is not black nor 
is it without a history. The Suppli 
ants (name of a tragedy of Aeschyl- 
us) or the 50 daughters of Danaus, 
Shepherds of Egypt, appeared before 
the Argive King, claimed his country 
as their ancestral home and described 
“We. 


our race that sprang 


themselves as, of swart sun- 
burnt race 

from Epaphos.” The response of the 
King revealed the question in his mind 


stock He 


knew that Aryan parents did not usu- 


concerning their racial 


ally bear black children, so he said: 


“Nay, 


is past belief for me to hear, that ye 


stranger, what ye tell me 
from Argos spring: For ye to Libyan 
women are most like. and no wise to 
our native maidens here.” 


Why did the “Gold Coast” of West 
Africa become independent “Ghana”? 
It is because Ghana epitomizes and 
reflects the power of the ancestors of 
Ghana's people whose powerful mon- 
archy ruled the region of the middle 
Niger in Western Sudan from the 
ith to the 13th Century A.D. Na- 
tionalism with Nkrumah, in bonds or 
free, represented the call of his blood, 
even back to the 4th Century A.D. 


The hopes of the peoples of the 
world must be understood in the to- 
tal context of history 
be seriously concerned 


Egypt. Mesopotamia, 


if we are to 

with peace 
among men. 
Phonecia, Greece and Rome. all have 
been claimed for the Aryan but, 
the spade of archeology has unearth- 
ed stones that bear witness to the fact 
that Africa has been the pioneer in 
the field of civilization. The myths 
support such archeological discover- 


ies for historians and scholars, and 


the classics hint broadly the part 
played by Africa in the development 
of the Grecian civilization. 


“The 
they invaded Europe; they destroyed 
in part the superior civilization of 
the Neolithic populations, and could 
not have created the Graeco-Latin 
civilization. The primitive popula- 
tions of Europe originated in Africa 
and the basin of the Mediterranean 
was the chief center of the movements 
of African migrations to the center 
aud north of Europe. 


Aryans were savages when 


Ethiopia, Liberia, Ghana, Libya, 
Tunisia, Sudan, Morocco, 
Guinea, Togoland (1960) and Ni- 
geria (in 1960) all represent varying 
decrees of Nationalism either as in 
dependent countries or soon to be 
independent. The age old rumblings 
for such independence were reviewed 
by Aeschylus in “Prometheus Bound.” 
The mind of Themis a mentally 
disturbed and wandering mother, 
was cured and restored at Canobos, 
a city on the Nile when freedom and 


Egypt. 


independence were granted to her 
people whose origin is revealed in: 


“And thou shalt bear a Son 
Of Zeus begotten, Epaphos, ‘Touch 
born’, 
Swarthy of hue.” 

Egypt reflects today her earlier 
rumblings for control and power. She 
feels that her early contributions to 
an ongoing civilization give her a 
priority place in history which is not 
from her point of view, related to 
any harmful Nationalism. Nasser 
only happens to be her spokesman 
today. 

Egypt is linked historically and 
with Knossos, the city 
Minos, in Crete. Minos was the 
founder and ruler of his royal city. 
He was the Cretan Moses — a sort 
of Abraham — a friend of God. “He 
was powerful and extended his do- 
minions far and wide over the Aege- 
an Isles and the coast 'ands of the 
Mediterranean. He founded the 
civilization. Later it was 
found by archeologists that the walls 
of his palace showed representations 
of Africa and were not Semitic or 
Aryan. The portraitures followed 
Egyptian precedents thereby linking 


classically 


Minoan 
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the Minoan and Mycenean with the 
Egyptians. There was then, an all 
pervading community between Mino- 
an Crete and the land of the Phara- 


ohs. 


Such early civilization was before 
the Aryan invasion of Greece. The 
savage Europeans of the dark ages 
knew nothing of culture save what 
was taught them by the Roman 
legions and later by the Arabians, 
Moors and Saracens in whose veins 


flowed African blood 


I have drawn tonight with purpose- 
ful delight upon your scholarly re 
search and creativeness and that of 
Dr. George Wells Parker for this 
I have chosen to bring 
attention again because 


statement 

it to your 
underdeveloped and dependent peo- 
ples today are so greatly misrepre 
if they only dare to be free 


and because the enemies of peop!c 


sented 


of color do not want them to know 

the truth about They 

want the Negro in this country to be 

docile and child-like. The uprisings 

among Negro slaves to be free in 

1687, in 1722 and 1730 and particu-' 
larly, in South Carolina in the first 

half of the 18th Century, in 1711, 

1720, 1729 and 1740 receive little 
mention in American 
cause such actions do not fit into a 
context of docility and child-like-ness 
In like manner, Negro insurrection- 
ists shocked New York City in 1712, 
Boston in 1723 and New York City 
again in 1743. 


These uprisings had a counterpart, 
according to General Sheridan who 
records 3,500 Negroes killed in the 
South during the first decade after 
emancipation; 1884 were killed and 
wounded in 1868; probably 1,200, 
between 1868 and 1875; and in ex- 
cess of 3,000 since 1875. All of this 
is a part of the price of freedom and 
progress. This will into 
the fabric of the on-going civilica- 
tion. Nationalism is an expression of 
folk-progress. Today one billion peo- 
ple of the earth are boldly pressing 
for their basic independence and free 


themselves 


histories he- 


be woven 


dom. Nationalism is a poor word, 
if used, to describe fully their aspira- 
tions to regain former positions of 


equality among men or gain for the 


(Continued on page 82) 
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MORNING IN MONROVIA 


On this my eighth day in Liberia 
on the agenda was a visit to the new 
soon-to-be opened, maternity hospi 
tal. Plans called for a 9 


pearance and | rose early and went 


a.m. ap 


wer to the Executive Mansion to 


official 


was 


meet the party in what I 


thought good time. However. 
| was to discoved that the President 
and his party, had left a few mo 
ments before my arrival Even be 
departure, Liberia’s hard 


Chief of 


had done what would 


lore his 


working “Mate. up since 
dawn, already 
be for any ordinary man a full day’s 
work 

Mountains of documents had been 
gned, scores of decisions made. 
numbers of people had confronted 
him with official, unofficial, and per 
sonal problems. He had given his 


ittention to this and all of the other 


nultitudinous details that are part of 


directing and keeping on course Li 
beria's ship of state. 

| tagved along behind with a kind 
lv State Department official, Over 
taking the party al the impressive new 
hospital 
a while be 
noticed that 


| had been there quit 


fore the President even 





LDITOR’S NOTE 
Necro History 
Vember 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, lectur 


Bulletin Board 
j istts Liberia 


cr, journalist and Hunter College in 


U.S. after 


returned to the 
Day been in West 
Afric a and Europe since July 22nd 
on her third trip to Africo this year. 
Last March. 


the Ghana Government, she was giv 


structor, 


Labor having 


on special invitation of 


en a trip a Accra to witnese their First 
celebra 
lion Then she accompanied Mrs 
Golda Meir. Minister of 


Israel, to Eastern Nigeria. 


Independence Anniversary 


Foreign 


Later she was asked to return to 
Ghana for the All-Africa Independ 
where she met 
The 
from that 
Llith In 


dependence ( elebration in July 


ent States Conference. 


President Tubman of Liberia. 


result was an invitation 


Government to attend their 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


| had so intent was he in 


examining this port-of-entry for fu 
Liberians. For 


arrived: 


ture fortunate little 


it was soon clear that this was not 
a symbolic, routine, perfunc 
The President 


interested in 


merely 


tory visit. was gen 


uinely and intenseiy 


everything 


{ Dr. Falconer, an American 
learned was a healer of sick 


sick 


He was questioned close 


M hom I 


souls rather than hodies. was 
the guide 
ly by the President and various mem 
bers of the group. Intense interest 
was shown in every stage of the op- 
eration, its modern equipment, and 
Minute 
everything was made from the nurses 


highly 


ing machine, to the latest in plexi- 


efhciency examination of 


charts and sterile dishwash 


class bassinettes 


President 


The President listened to the de- 
tailed explanations, and at one point 
I noted that he ran his finger along 
the side of a stainless steel cabinet. 
“Is it rust-proof?” he asked. There 
were other questions: “What pro- 
visions are made for visitors? Where 
is the isolation area? The nurses 
How do these bottle 
What about the 

What provision 
has been made for auxiliary power?” 


dining room? 
sterilizers work? 
disposal of waste? 


When the President had satisfied 
himself that at least some lucky little 
Liberians would enter the world un- 
dcr ideal conditions, he good-nature- 


ly posed for pictures and made his 
departure. 

“It is the last word in hospital ef- 
I remarked to the Presi- 
nodded assent but with 


ficiency,” 
dent. He 


\ 


Tubman and Marguerite Cartwright 
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seemily only partial satisfaction, for 
was a look in his 
He said quietly as though to 


there far-away 
eyes 
no one in particular: “If only there 
were others like it . 

Plainly his concern was for all of 
Liberia’s future babies! 

Off to the next port-of-call. The 
nautical metaphor being an apt one 
for we were to visit the yacht. 

A sort of prev lew inspection tour 
had been arranged for a few Gov- 
ernment officials, — foreign guests 
and most important of all, the Presi 
dent himself and his First Lady 

It was apparent as we drove to 
ward the harbor that it was destined 
to be one of those days when all 
both 


natural, were working together to 


forces, human and = super 
make it a memorable occasion. 

The 
gay and scintillating 


distinguished company was 
\ wonderous, 
untroubled, blue sky over head and 
a gentle breeze played on the surface 
of the water. In the distance like a 
lovely jewel, stood the proud little 
ship Liberian. 

As we went aboard, the handsome 
Israeli captain and his Liberian of- 
ficers and crew stood at attention re- 
splendent in their spotless nautical 
white. 

Everything from the harmonious 
decorating scheme to the modern 
equipment requires one to draw on 
superlatives to do it justice 

Captain Sharon accompanied the 
President, the First Lady, and party 
on a complete inspection tour of ev 
ery part of the ship. 

The President was plainly pleased. 
The First Lady doubly so, 
for she had two reasons. There was 


semeed 


the happy anticipation of her own 
restful periods of pravacy aboard 
with her husband. But perhaps even 
more important were her thoughts of 
her husband’s comfort and relaxa- 
tion, — she recognizing better than 
any one else how such is needed by 
She knows that 


not only for his con 


him. more rest is 
mandatory, 
tinued service to his people and the 
country, but also very necessary for 
his physical well-being and possibly 
even his very existance 

Their 
especially lovely. “A second honey 


Mrs 


own living quarters were 


moon,” some one suggested 


Tubman smiled in embarrassment. 

Upon deck some one made refer- 
ence to “the President's ship ‘ 

“It is my people's ship,” he cor- 
rected firmly. 

And so it was, for it was really 
the only 
man who had given for so long, so 


appropriate setting for a 
much . to to so many. 

Lunch was not served until long 
after the appointed time. The har 
ried staff was faced with the prob 
Christ 
multiplying 


lem which in all history only 


was able to solve by 


loaves and fishes. For the generous, 
hospitable President had character- 
istically included a number of strag- 
glers like this writer who had not 
been expected originally. 

While the President sat 
surrounded by his Government aides 


wailing, 
and other guests. The time was oc- 
cupied in gay conversation and sip 
ping drinks. 

Improperly | planted myself firm- 
ly beside the President The other 
females of the party soon withdrew 
to exchange ideas and for a more mi 
did 


were at 


nute inspection of the ship. I 
not accompany them. They 
home and would always have Presi- 
dent Tubman. My association must 
need be all too painfully brief. 

At the beautifully served luncheon 
I noted that Capt. Sharon sat at the 
head of the table in strict conformi- 
ty to nautical protocol. I had al 
ready heard of the attractive Israeli 
His lovalty and affection for the Pres 
ident of Liberia is almost legendary 
and one of the happier aspects of 
Israel's relationship with West Afri 
ca, 

\t the conclusion of the meal, the 
Captain asked for permission to make 
a few remarks: 

“I want to say” he 
happy I am to serve you, Mr. Presi 


began, “How 


dent, and to serve Liberia and its 
people w 

Capt. Sharon is a man of the sea. 
a man of few words and plainly no 
orator. His brief opening remarks, 
though made in obvious sincerity and 
admiration, were followed by only 
They were fitting and 


Then he concluded: 


a few more 
to the point 
As a token of esteem | want to pre- 


sent you with a small gift.” 
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The and Mrs. 


Tubman looked pleased. 


President smiled, 

The gift, a 4 volume edition of 
Churchill, notably signifi- 
cant. Between covers here were the 
life, ideals, and accomplishments of 
by one of the world’s 
Surely 


scemed 


a nation, 
great cigar-smoking leaders. 
this should be in the library of his 
younger West-African Cigar-smoking 
counterpart! At least this, is what 
1 suspect Capt. Sharon had in mind 
when he made the selection 

The President in his reply express 
The time 
had now come for our departure. 


ed his pleasure and thanks 


Courteously the President and the 
First Lady escorted me back to the 
hotel. In the solititude of my room 
I reflected on the things I had seen 


linary 


and the extraore opportunity 
afforded at least one admiring Ameri- 
can guest, 

(Further experiences of Dr. Cart- 
will follow in 


wright in Liberia 


future issues) 
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STATEMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


This statement of foreign policy 
by His Excellency Ahmed Mohamed 
Kheir, the Minister of Foreign Af 
fairs of the Republic of The Sudaa, 
promulgated in Khartoum on Novem- 
her 30. 1958. 


INTRODUCTION 


“In the early morning of 17 No 
vember 1958 the world received the 
news ot taking over the reins of gov 
ernment by the Sudanese Army, thus 
heralding the coming of a new era 
which we hope will be a commence 
ment of prosperity to the beloved 
chance for 
that 
would protect the country from pit- 
falls. No doubt the world in general, 
and The Sudan in particular, are 
looking know the for- 


eign policy of the present regime 


Sudanese nation and a 


formulating a foreign policy 


forward to 


“Before announcing our foreign 
like to aflirm 
no trace of doubt 
this 
move emanating 


policy we should 
leaving 
that 


Sudanese 


strongly, 
whatsoever, revolution is 
purely a 
from faithful Sudanese minds anx- 
ious to secure and to maintain the 
independence of The Sudan and to 
stability 


prosperity for its people and to en- 


provide confidence, and 
hance its prestige, It is a purely Su- 
danese movement wherein sovereiga- 
tv is vested with the people of The 


Sudan 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


“His 


made it 


Excellency, the President, 
clear in the statement re- 
19th November 1958 that 


the Government of the Republic of 


leased on 


The Sudan would accept the obliga- 
tions the charters of the 
United Nations and the Arab League 
and that it would also be bound to 


stated in 


observe and implement all the treat 
ies and agreements by which the na- 
tional Governments of the Republi 
of The Sudan were bound since its 
independence on the Ist of January 
1956 

“We would also act in the sphere 
of the United Nations guided by our 
conscience and the light of the Uni- 
ted Nations Charter objective, im- 


partially sparing no effort to uphold 
the cause of right and justice. We 
stand by the nation 
for their liberty and independence 
in accordance with the principles of 
the United Nations and the rights of 
man. In drawing up these salient 


will struggling 


features of our policy we are in- 
spired by the facts of our situation 
and the line we adopt in this respect 
circum- 


will be a reflection of the 


stances and needs of our country. 


We are fully aware of the fact that 
still a nation but 
we feel our obligations towards the 


we are growing 
international family and we will do 
our best to fulfill our humble share 
in the cause of justice and the fur- 
therance of the principles of liberty 


and peace, 
THE SUDAN AND 
WORLD PEACE 


“We understand 
that we stand by our obligation to de 


peace to mean 
fend the right of self-determination 
for all 
tinue our support to the 


nations. Thus, we will con 
claims of 
Algeria, Cyprus and the Cameroons 
which have been presented before the 
Lnited Nations. 

“Our understanding of peace also 
means keeping away from military 
alliances that endanger international 
peace 

“We believe that peace means the 
utilization of science for the benefit 
of mankind and not for the destruc- 
tion of his legacy and civilizations. 
For this we appeal that atomic en- 
ergy should be utilized for peaceful 
purposes and for the building of a 
not for its destruction. 
We do not approve of the present 


new world, 
armament race and the continuation 
of the nuclear tests for war pur- 
poses. Small states like our country 
will be the first to be wiped out for 
the obvious reason that they do not 
have the means to protect themselves 
in the face of such a devastating 
danger 
man and his liberty. We will, there- 
spare no effort to resist any 
persecution of man because of col- 


believe in the respect for 
fore. 


or or creed 


THE SUDAN AND THE 
ARAB WORLD 


“The Sudan has a privileged posi- 
tion which implies certain obliga- 
tions towdard both the Arab nations 
and the African countries. The Su- 
dan as a nation readily responds to 
the currents and cross currents of 
the Arab world. This feeling is 
strengthened by common history and 
common aspirations. We, on our side, 
will strive to maintain our strong 
bonds of amity and brotherhood 
with the Arab States, specially the 
United Arab Republic. Our keen de- 
sire, sincerity and belief in the pos- 
sibility of the solution of so-called 
unresolved problems between the two 
countries make us look hopefully 
and confidently to happier future re- 
lations. We look forward to the re- 
orientation of our relations with the 
Arab and Islamic countries within 
a short time in a way compatible 
with our mutual interests. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 


“We desire to strengthen the Arab 
League so that it fulfills its role in 
the interest of the Arab nations with- 
in its charter and in the removal of 
any obstacles in the atmosphere of 
good relations amongst its members. 
The Arab world being a sensitive 
area, it is the duty of the Arab States 
to foster their cultural ties in order 
to maintain their entity. 

“I should like to express our in- 
tention to give special attention to 
the problem of the Palestinian ref- 
ugees. We shall strive to put an end 
to this tragedy by insisting on the 
implementation of the United Na- 
tions Resolutions of 1948. 


THE SUDAN AND AFRICA 


“The factors that attract us to the 
Arab world need not deflect our at- 
tention from our ties with the rest of 
Africa because of our position as the 
natural link between the Arab states, 
the Middle East and the African 
countries which are experiencing a 
phase of struggle similar to the one 
we have already passed through. A 
quick glance at the existing condi- 
tions in Africa indicate the gravity 





of our responsibility towards it peo- 


ples. Africans are today living in 
dire poverty despite the great riches 
of their continent. It will, therefore, 
be a fundamental aim of our policy 
to extend every possible assistance 
to our Africar. brothers. Fortunately. 
this responsibility is shared by all 
other independent African countries 

“I should like to reaffirm to all 
African independent states and, 
above all, to sister 


Ethiopia, to which we are tied with 


our neighbor 
bonds of freindship and amity which 
we are keen to foster and develop, 
that our efforts will be mobilized to 
interests of African 
We hope to give full co- 
operation in the field 
for this cause guided by the prin- 
ciples of the Accra 


THE SUDAN AND 
OTHER NATIONS 


serve the our 
brothers. 


international 


Conference. 


“Our position as part of the Arab 
world as well as part of the African 
continent does not mean that we will 
rest of the 


best to 


stand alone from the 


world, We 


strengthen our relations with atl the 


shall do our 


other countries and will endeavor to 
further political, economic and cul 
tural cooperation with all, as no na- 
afford not to 
ideas, trade and expertise with other 
In our effort to develop 


tion can exchange 
countries 
cooperation and friendship we have 
exchanged diplomatic relations with 
about 30 countries and the main con- 


sideration for our relations with 
other states will alwavs he the inter- 
est of our country and the well-being 


of humanity at large 


OUR ECONOMIC POLICY 


“We welcome foreign capital and 
its investment in our country wheth 


er it comes from governments or 
private enterprise. We also welcome 
given by international inssti- 
tutions like the Bank 


for Reconstruction and Development 


loans 
International 


and the other specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. We further 
welcome foreign aid from any coun 
try provided it does not impinge on 
our national sovereignty or influence 
our stated national foreign policy. 
The Sudan, in spite of its limited re- 


will 


towards the 


sources. has contributed and 


continue to contribute 


strenethening of the international 


urganizations which seek to promote 


economic progress and stability in 
the world. 

“We are in need of foreign loans 
and aid. We therefore shall do our 
best to favorable 


phere to aftract them. Our motive in 


create a atmos- 


encouraging foreign investment is 
derived from our absolute desire to 
develop our country in both the e« 
onomic and social fields 

The Sudan is fully 


its financial obligations and will con- 


conscious of 


tinue as before to discharge its com- 
mitments fully in this respect in our 
commercial! relations 


COMMERCIAL AND CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE 


“We shall deal with all countries 
of the world on the basis of mutual 
interest in the cultural sphere. We 
shall try to benefit from the cultures 
of all peoples and exchange know! 


We shall take 


part in cultural activities to benefit 


edge with all nations. 


from the results achieved by more 
developed nations and to acquaint 
the world with our cultural attain 
ments — however little that may be 

always bearing in mind the pres 
servation and development of our 
national heritage, the integral eX pos- 
ition of the principles which we up- 
hold and the hopes that we cherish. 

“It is that 
tions share with us the same feelings 
be recalled that 


Ban- 


gratif ving other na- 


and hopes. It may 
principles enunciated at the 
dung Conference were meant to uni- 
fy the efforts of all 
to achieve the 


such countries 


aims behind those 


principles We therefore stand by 
those principles such as the respect 
of the independence of member na- 
in their do- 


tions, non-interference 


mestic affairs. free commercial and 
cultural exchange, and strengthening 
of the bonds of peace and fraternity 
and other ideas in conformity with 
the great principles of the Bandung 


( onferenc e. 


RECOGNITION OF CHINA 
“Il have the pleasure to declare 
that the Government of the Republic 
of The Sudan forthwith 
The People’s Democratic Republic 
of China, that with about 
six hundred million inhabitants which 


recognizes 
country 


contributed to the formulation of the 


Bandung Resolutions. We shall on 
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our part endeavor to strengthen our 
relations with her. 


“The Sudan will uphold the prin- 
ciples of both the Bandung and Ac- 
cra Conferences and will continue to 
strengthen its relations with the na- 
tions that contributed to the success 
of both Conferences until they be 
came an important factor in inter- 
national circles 

“These are the broad principles 
of our foreign policy which we shall 
stand by. We shall work for their 
full implementation and in doing so 
we have no other motive except the 
interest of our country and humanity 
at large.” 





YOUR 1.9. 


by Marguerite Cartwright 


lL. What was the 369th Infantry? 
2. What Negro woman singer sang 


with the San Francisco Opera 


Company 7 
In what year did the British Par- 
liament abolish the slave trade? 


Who was the author of the recent 


ly presented play: “Trouble in 
Mind?” 


Whe was Benjamin Brawley? 


ANSWERS 
An all-Negro Regiment 
World War I] 
European theater. 
Mattiwilda Dobbs. 
1807 
Actress Alice Childress. 
Educator, 


which 


served in in the 


biographer, specialist 


in Negro history. 





CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, O110 


1887 1959 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
In choosi « college, « student, his 
perents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its cheracter-building po 
tentistities, its llectuel sphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial elects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
aveileble for education lesedership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COl- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the lergest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educe- 
ional, interdenominatione| end inter- 
racial im its opportunities end purposes 
For information Write: 
Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDATION 
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AFRICA: SURGE FOR EDUCATION 


Part of an address by Henry T. 
Heald, president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, at a convocation marking the 
125th of Oberlin Col- 
lege, October 17, 
1958. 


{nniversary 
Oberlin, Ohio, 


\ universal surge for education is 
under way. Its goals range from free- 
dom from illiteracy to acquisition of 
advanced graduate training. 


Most countries place as high a pri- 
ority on educational development as 
on the urgent necessities of increased 
food production and industrial de- 
velopment. Many a school literally 
has no roof over its head. Many have 
no textbooks, to say nothing of lab- 
oratory equipment, Often, there is a 
lack of academic, administrative, and 
technical experience. In an astonish- 
ing number of secondary schools in 
some countries, the teachers them- 
selves have not had the equivalent 
of a high-s« hool education. Some col- 
lege facultics include teachers with- 


out college 4 degrees. 


The American cducational system 


developed gradually if not leisure- 
ly over a period of two centuries. 
It is difficult for many of us to realize 
the enormons difhicultics in meeting 
a sudden, massive demand for educa- 
tion. Millions of people are pressing 
their long-overdue claim to their ed- 
They 


now, not in 


ucational birthright. want to 


achieve it a matter of 


decades. 


It is against this background that 
I wish that the 
Ford Foundation is opening a pro- 
gram in Africa. 


While four-fifths of the Founda- 


tion’s grants have gone to American 


to announce today 


endeavors and American institutions. 
since 1951 some $75 million has been 
India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Burma, Indonesia, and several coun- 
tries in the Near East. We have as 
sisted these countries’ efforts in ed- 
ucation and vocational training, ru- 
ral and industrial development, so- 
cia] and economic research, and train- 
ing in public administration. 


granted in 


waarmany 


considered ex- 
evelopment 


We have actively 
tending our Overseas 
Africa since we sent a 
mission there in 1956. 


activities to 


Africa is today the scene of basic 
and dramatic changes. New nations 
are being born. Less than a month 
ago and literally overnight a 
nw nation, formerly French Guiana, 
was unexpectedly created. In all re- 
gions, new native leaders are rising. 
And the growing demand of its peo- 
ples for goods, services, and general 
social and economic betterment 
places most of the continent squarely 


of the 
rising expectations.” 

Africa has links with the 
Western world and a growing involv- 
African 
countries are open not only to influ- 


in the midst “revolution of 


c lose 


ment in world affairs, and 
ences from the West but from else 


v here. 


The African countries that provide 
the readiest opportunities for Founda- 
lic south of the Sa- 
hara. They are former British terri- 
tories now independent nations, and 


tion assistance 


areas still under British administra- 
tion. As the Foundation’s program 
develops, however, possibilities for 
projects in other parts of Africa will 


be explored. 


One of the most pressing needs for 
African countries is an increase 
in the number of trained public ad- 
The will 
provide assistance in meeting this 
lack by -enabling officials to travel 
abroad and 
by making highly competent admin- 
istrative advisers available to these 
countries at their request. 


ministrators. Foundation 


and do advanced study 


Africa’s devclopment will require 
a great amount or research and plan- 
ning. Various African 
have a tradition of high-quality re- 
search in sociology. 


institutions 


anthropology, 
and economics. The Foundation hopes 
to support economic and social re- 
search on problems common to sev- 
eral territories in Africa. 


Africa's desperately 


population 
needs increased agricultural produc- 


tivity, and the Foundation hopes to 
make a modest contribution to rural 
development. 


But by far the largest role the 
Foundation will play in Africa will 
be assistance to education. Africa’s 
needs for education are truly enor- 
mous. The vast majority of its pop- 
ulations are illjterate. Only a handful 
of people are trained for the complex 
demands of self-government and de- 
Since World 
War II, education has been expand- 
ing very rapidly in most of the ter- 
ritories. 


veloping economies. 


African schools and universities 
need more of everything: teachers, 
buildings, research, planning, and 


experimentation. 


Many countries in Africa have ex- 
cellent institutions of higher learning, 
and the Foundation will seek to 
strengthen them. 


At the level of primary and sec- 
ondary education, a few decades ago 
many African parents were virtually 
bribed or compelled to allow their 
children to go to school. Today, the 
demand for education is spreading 
like wild fire. It far outstrips the 
crepacities of government in Africa 
to provide educational facilities. The 
Foundation hopes to lay the ground- 
work for rapid but meaningful ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity 
by assisting research and planning 
efforts. We are also seeking means of 
providing catalytic assistance in the 
fields of technical education and 
teacher training. 

Initial grants in our new Africa 
program amount to about $350,000. 
In the next few months, the Founda- 
tion expects to make another $700,000 
in grants, or a total of more than 
$1,000,000. 

Grants are going to such institu- 
tions as the University Colleges in 
Ghana, Nigeria, British East Africa, 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and technical institutes 
in Tanganyika and Uganda. Funds 
will be made available for education- 
al and economic research, for train- 
ing of teachers, for housing visiting 


research scholars,for development of 





82 
libraries, and for research and train- ; 


ing in village planning. 


The Ford Foundation is 
first foundation to assume responsi- 


not the 


bility for assistance to the people of 
Africa, nor is it the first private Amer- 
ican agency with a program on the 
continent. For many years past, for 
example, British foundations have 
sought to advance social progress in 


Africa. 


has also led 


The philanthropic impulse 
American foundations 
and missionary groups to minister to 
needs of African 


the medical peo- 


ples. 


These eff rts 


carrying the white man’s burden. Ig- 


are not vehicles for 


norance, poverty, and disease today 
are every man’s burden. Newly inde- 
pendent nations care little for pity 
and They do 


offer, carbon 


for charity. not 


less 


crave nor should we 


copies of American institutions, They 


need educational methods, systems, 


and suited to their own 


! roblems and people. What they want 


programs 


ic our help in helping themselves. 


If private non-commercial Ameri- 
can institutions necd any return from 
their investment abroad, the comfort 
one finds in the betterment of his 
fellow man should be enough. But we 
down a one-way 


not driving 


street. We are enriched by knowledge 


are 


of other cultures and contacts with 
other peoples. We are inore secure in 
« world of stable governments whose 
people are not ripe for desperate 
nieasures as a means of satisfving un- 
fulfilled basic wants. We are fortified 
when other nations are equipped in- 
tclectually to pursue freedom rather 
than to succumb to the siren cong of 


totalitarianism. 


Education, therefore, has a twin 


mandate to be dynamic. Qn the one 
hand it must respond to burgeoning 
knowledge and increasing demands 
for more education at home. On the 
ither hand, it raust increase its capa- 
city to alleviate the intellectual hun- 
ger of nillions of people elsewhere. 


Never has the challenge to move 
forward been greater. Never have the 
dangers of failing to progress been 
clearer. Never have the rewards of a 
truly dynamic response been more 
attractive. 


The task is great enough to require 
the unremitting efforts of every stu- 
dent, teacher, and citizen. The prom- 
ise of this strvgale is the survival of 
mankind. The prize is fulfillment of 
the human soul. 

THE FOUNDATION’S _ INITIAL 
GRANTS FOR AFRICA ARE: 

Vakerere College (Uniwersity Col 
lege of British East Africa) —$70,000 
grant, for housing for visiting re- 
search workers and scholars. 

University College of Ghana 
$25,000 grant, for research on prob- 
lems of African business manage- 
ment. 

University College of Nigeria 
grant of about $100,000, for expand- 
ing and staff of the Insti- 
tute of Education. 

University College of Rhodesia and 
$70,000 grant, for hous- 
ing for visiting research workers and 
$10,000 grant, for research 


research 


\ yasaland 


scholars: 
ym African political movements, 
Government of Tanganyika 

$25,000 grant, for library develop- 
ment at the Technical Institute, Dar 
es Salaam. 

$35,000 
grant, for library development at the 
Technical Institute, Kampala, and at 


Government of Uganda 


selected secondary schools. 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace 


praisal of the United Nations’ Ec- 


$15,000 grent, for ap- 


onomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) as 
Africa. 


a model for 





Nationalism 


(Continued from page 76) 


worthy ends. The 
use of this must not be per- 
mitted to the the 


blood of peoples, the unbiased testi 


first time these 
word 
deny witness of 
archeology, the carefully 
the 


role 


mony of 
threads of history and 
the to the 
Africa and Africans in ad 


woven 
realities of classics 
played by 
vancing civilization. 

The world of color is challenging 
today not in a sense of group against 
group or white against black or race 
against race but in the larger thought 
of a unity among men based upon 
human dignity and mutual 
In this we have the fundamental basis 


of peace on earth among men. This 


respect 
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thought has been advanced often in 
association conference gather- 
ings. In the meeting at Petersburg 
Virginia in March 1926, it was ad 
vocated by the late President John M. 
Gandy, Luther P. Jackson, E. P 
Southall, Archdeacon James S. Rus 
sell, M. M. Fisher, Rayford Logan, 
James Hardy Dillard and earlier by 
Julius Rosenwald. This work is im- 
portant. Dr. Woodson 
my office one morning at West Vir- 
ginia State College with tears in his 


our 


rushed into 


eyes, but singing — “God will take 
I asked, what is 
vour mind and heart? He said, we 
$25,000 for the 
This man 


the creative 


cire of you ms on 


have just received 
of Negro history 
for 
writing of Negro scholars 
ed to 


through which respect and dignity 


work 
op-ned an avenue 
He point 

channel 


research as a_ valid 


for the Negro would come. I am in- 
happy that Dr. Charles H 
has chosen to carry forward 


wardly 
Wesley 
the torch of this 
master light of all our seeing.” 


Association as “the 
For 
his success and for the progress of 
the Association all of us must push 
together with Full Speed Ahead.” 


————— 


The Negro Speaks 


By Andy Raza} 











America, down through the years 
I've given you blood, sweet and tears 
Helped make you what you are today 
And never tailed you on the way 


From Boston Commons, Bunker Hill 
To beachheads far across the sea, 
I've 


| alwavs have and always will 


fought for you courageously, 


Before Columbus found vour shere, 


My presence in this land was known 


And, 


growing with you, I have 
grown: 
To love you who could love you 


more ? 


In every field that you can name, 
Although I had the slower start, 
I've played a most inspiring part 
And climbed to glory and to fame. 


Most of these facts are new to you 
The reason why, is plain to see; 
America, you have so few 

Who know my hidden history! 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 
TURNER SCHOOL 


True educators have long since 
realized that along with a thorough 
training in the academic subjects 
there should also be a training just 
as thorough in Health and Physical 


For 


body a 


Education withovt a sound 


healthy person is limited in 


although he 


trained in 


his accomplishments, 


may have a finely 
tellect. 
ANITA JUBERNESS 


Turner 


very 


TURNER, 
for whom the Elementary 
School is named, made a distinct con 
tribution to the Health and Psysical 
Education Program in the Washing 
ton Public School Miss 


Turner possessed an unusual talent 


System. 


in all forms of gymnastics and ath 
leties. After 


the best schools, she was prepared 


receiving training in 
render the excellent 
which she did to the Wash- 
Schools Let us 
briefly her preparation and contribu 


and eager to 
service 
ington consider 
tions to the program of Physical Ed 
ucahon. 

Miss Turner received her early ed 
the Washington School 
She was a graduate of the 
Garnett Elementary, the M Street 
Hich, and the Miner Normal Schools 
In 1891 she was graduated from Mi 


ucation in 


Svstem 


ner and was appointed as teacher in 
School. 
a short time, she requested a 


the Lovejoy Elementary 
After 
leave of absence for educational pur 
poses She attended a six week 
course in a gymnasium class inau- 
gurated by Mrs. George Stewart. The 
that 


forms of athletics and 


instructor discovered she 
gifted in all 


activities 


was 


gymnastic and suggested 
that she continue her training. Ac- 
cordingly, she entered the Sargent 
Normal School of Physical Training 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts 

After her reinstatement in the 
Washington Schools, Miss 
was appointed Assistant in Physical 
Culture. She was so competent in 
her work thats he was advanced from 


Turner 


one position to another as follows: 
Classroom teacher, September, 1891; 
Physical Culture teacher in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, January, 1893; 
Physical Education teacher in the 
High Schools, September. 1898; As- 
Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, July, 1902; and. Director of 
Physical Education, July, 1924. 
During her teaching career, Miss 
valuable contri 
Education 


sistant 


Turner made many 
butions to the Physical 
ficld and helped to shape the pro- 
gram. Having tuaght on all grade 
levels, she was keenly aware of the 
health needs of students and also of 
the necessity of a related and well- 
articulated program from the kinder 
This was the 
type program that she helped to shape 
directed. It 
might be well to list here some of her 
and 
field of Physical Education: 


garten through college. 
and that she eventually 


contributions activities in the 


Director of 
children 


l. She was the first 
playgrounds for colored 

2. Conducted classes for women at 
Howard University while she 
teaching at Miner Normal School. 


3. Introduced the informal type of 


was 


exercises through games. stunts, and 
folk dances in place of the rigid for- 
mal types 

4. Related the games and physical 
activities to the units of study in the 
classroom 

>. Gave intelligent cooperation to 
the inauguration of the Public Schools 
Athletic League for colored in 1910. 

6. Organized and guided an All- 
High School Athletic Meet for girls. 

7. Believed in the participation of 
all pupils in physical activities rather 
than a selected few 

8. In 1926, began the annual pre- 
school examination of colored chil- 
dren who were entering school. 

9. In 
survey at the schools at all levels. 


1932, conducted a posture 


10. Conducted a hearing survey of 
8000 children in Grades 3 through 6. 

11. Conducted a health project in 
several schools which involved find- 
ing remedial! defects and bringing 
about the corrections indicated. 


It is quite apparent from this list 
of her activities that Miss Turner was 


a woman with breadth of vision and 
abounding energy, and most efficient. 
And to those who knew her she was 
sympathetic, tolerant, and possessed 
a keen sense of humor. The Turner 
Elementary School at Staunton Road 
and Alabama Avenue in Southeast 
Washington is a constant reminder 
of one who stressed the importance 
of physical fitness and of one whose 
life is an inspiration to all to improve 
natural talents and use them for the 
benefit of others. 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


When the war between the states 
actually came, neither side was will- 
ing at first, to enroll the Negro in 
the fight. All the usual flimsy ex- 
cuses were given ~~ ~~ ... that 
the Negro was a childlike creature 
unable or unwilling to accept adult 
responsibility ee 
would run away in the heat of the 
battle _.. that he was untrust- 
worthy ... that whites would 
not fight with Negroes _.. that 
Negroes would not volunteer in large 
enough numbers anyway -._--~ these 
and many more reasons eed 
imaginative, were given for exclud- 
ing the Negro from service as a sol- 
dier. 

Even the North believed this non- 
sense which showed both ignorance 
on the part of white Americans as 
to the true nature of the Negro, and 
reluctance on the part of many whites 
to accede to the Negro the status of 
manhood. Northern Negroes who 
tried to enlist were refused; and 
Southern Negroes who ran away to 
the North to enlist were returned to 
their owners. 

The President and his staff, as well 
as most of the officers in the Union 
Army contended that the Civil War 
was a white man’s war, and that the 
Negro had no part in it. This was, 
of course, only another way of deny- 
ign that slavery was the actual reason 
ior the war. 

At the end of a year of struggle, 
this attitude toward enlisting the Ne- 
gro as a soldier had not greatly 
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Proof of this cume to light 
when General David Hunter, leader 
of the Southern branch of the Union 
Army. enlisted some Negroes because 


changed 


he could not get whites and was bad 
ly in need of men. General Hunter 
was bitterly denounced by the Secre- 
tary of War and by many congress- 
men. One said that the general had 
insutled every white soldier in the 
army. Many expected the whites to 
drop out or to stop enlisting. Neither 
of these things happened, however; 
and General Hunter was so proud of 
his black warriors that he defended 
them heatedly. 
highly the bravery, loyaity, and en- 
thusiasm of his dark soldiers. In 
his reply to the authorities at Wash 
ington he said: 


“The 


blacks, as far as I 
been a complete and even marvelous 


He commended most 


experiment of arming the 


have made, has 


success. 


“They are sober, docile. attentive, 


and enthusiastic; displaying great 
natural capacities for acquiring the 


duties of the soldier 


“They are eager, beyond all things, 
to take the field and be led into ac- 
tion; and it is the unanimous opinion 
of the officers who have charge of 
them that in the peculiarities of this 
climate and country they will prove 
invaluable auxiliaries.” 


Slowly but surely, the widespread 
opinion that Negroes should not be 
allowed to serve as soldiers gave way 
to pressures from thinking persons 
or those who had learned better from 
experience with the fighting ability 
of the Negro, but it took a lot of 
talking and a lot of evidence that the 
of the 


its leaders 


North was losing out because 
stubbornness of some of 
on this question 

In 1863, President Lincoln issued 
an Emancipation Proclamation and 
Negroes were enlisted in large num- 
bers 

The first Negro regiment of the 
North was the Fifty-fourth Massachu- 
setts Regiment which went into action 
on May 28, 1863 under the leader- 
ship of Boston born Ceionel Robert 
Gould Shaw. The regiment disting- 
uished itself in July of that year in 
a fierce battle on James Island near 
Charleston, South Carolina; and a 


few days later, in a desperate attack 
on Fort Wagner 


After marching a day and a night 
through swamps and rain, and with- 
out rest or food, the gallant Fifty- 
Fourth began its memorable attack. 
Time after time, dark soldiers rushed 
the fort over the bodies of hundreds 
of their fellows: yet, none of them 
broke and ran. 


The Negro colorbearer, John Wall, 
was killed: but before the flag he 
was carrying fell to the ground, it 
was seized by William H. Carney of 
with the first battalion 
wounded 


company ( 
Carney, also, was seriously 
by a shot in the leg, but, crawling 
knee, he to hold 
the flag aloft until he was relieved 
At the hospital, Car- 
ney's first words were not about his 


on one continued 


by a comrade. 


injury, but these: 
“Boy's, the old flag never touched 
the ground!” 


In this battle, the 
proved again that he had not only the 


one Negro 
needed physical stamina, but also the 
fearless, unselfish daring that makes 
heroes in any race or language. Still 
public opinion was divided, 

In Louisiana, for example, General 
Phelps tried to establis!: a Negro 
regiment; but he was so severely op 
posed by General Butler. that he re- 
signed, and returned to his home: 
yet, this same General Butler changed 
completely in his attitude when he 
had, himself, witnessed the deeds of 
valor performed by Negro soldiers. 

On the floor of Congress, the gen- 
eral acknowledged his poor judg- 
ment of former years, and praised his 


After 


more than three hundred of 


colored comrades very highly 
seeing 
them give up their lives for the coun- 
try which had done so little for them. 
Butler 
“Saul,” and pledged his help to Ne- 


General became a second 
gro soldiers and to Negroes in gen 
eral in their struggle for freedom. 
On that memorable day before Con- 
gress he said: speaking of the dead 
colored soldiers: 

“As I looked upon their bronzed 
faces upturned to the shining sun as 
if in mute appeal against the wrongs 
of the country for which they had 
given their hives, and whose flag had 
only been to them a flag of stripes 
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with no star of glory in it for them, 
feeling that | had wronged them in 
the past, and believing what was the 
future of my country to them—among 
my dead comrades there | swore my- 
self a solemn oath: 


“May my right hand lose its cun- 
ning, and my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if ever I fail to 
defend the rights of those men who 
have given their blood for me and 
my country this day, and for their 
race forever: 

“And, God helping me, | will keep 
this oath.” 

Events such as these finally broke 


down the 
soldiers; and Congress passed a bill 


prejudice against Negro 


to equip one hundred fifty thousand 


descent All 
everywhere they 


soldiers of African 
through the war 
were called upon to fight, these black 
Americans gave a good account of 
themselves. In Mississippi, at Peters- 
burgh, at Wilson's Wharf, and other 
centers of intense fighting, the col- 
ored soldiers won for themselves high 
honors and unstinted praise 


Then people began to remember 
that Negro soldiers were as brave as 
any in the Revolutionary War and 
in the War of 1812. We wonder how 
they could have forgotten so soon, 
as the Negroes who sought the right 
to fight in the Civil War were des 
cendents of those same Negroes who 
had fought so well in America’s two 
former wars. Why, then, the bitter 
opposition to them in the Civil War? 

In the navy, the objections to Ne 
grees were not so strong as in the 
From the first, Negroes were 
accepted aboard the 
And here, as in the army, they dis 
their in- 


army 
war vessels 
tinguished themselves by 
telligence and daring. 
Captain Robert Smalls is a good 
example of the type of Negro s-amen 
of which America proudly 
Robert Smalls was born a 
slave at Beauford, South Carolina. 
Before the Civil War, he taught him- 
In 1851 he 


could 


boast. 


self to read and write. 
taken to Charleston where he 
learned much about This 
knowledge won for him a place on 
“The Planter.” a Confederate trans- 
port ship stationed in Charleston har- 
bor. 


was 
ships 
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One day, when the officers of “The 
Planter” 
took the 


Union side 


were all ashore, Mr. Smalls 


vessel safely over to the 
The union officer who 
was put in charge of it later deserted 
it; and Smalls was put in charge. 
Having led his ship safely away from 
Smalls 


the guns of tae enemy, Mr 


was made its captain an unusual 
honor for a Negro during the time 


of the ¢ ivil War 


Thus, on land and on sea, the Ne- 
gro fought hard for his freedom and 
for the preservation of his country; 
and he made an eternal place for him 
self in the esteem of those of his fel- 

hearts and 
blinded with 


low Americans whose 


minds have not been 


prejudice. 





Book Review: 
The Honey Pod Tree 


The first-person, life story of one 
great Negro leaders, 
Thomas Calhoun Walker, is told in a 
new book, THE HONEY POD TREE, 


published by the John Day Company. 


of America’s 


Thomas Calhoun Walker was still 


en infant when the Emancipation 
was issued, In his community it was 
read to the Negroes assembled around 
the old slave auction block beneath 
a honey-pod tree. Thus the title of 


his life story. 


Walker's child- 


hood came during that period of up- 


Thomas Calhoun 


heaval when slaves were being freed 
lives. He and his 
Lrothers and sisters at one point had 
to take refuge in a Richmond jail 
finally found by 
their father and taken back to the 
rough slave cabin where they had 
lived before. Here they stayed for 
years until Thomas built the family 
a better house. 


and seeking new 


where they were 


At the age of 13 Thomas Walker, 
who still could not read nor write, 
took all the moncy he could scrape 
together, which was 92 cents, ran a- 
way from home, walked 14 miles, and 
knocked on the door of Hampton In- 
stitute. He told he 
because he was not 


could not 
academic- 
ally prepared, but he talked his way 


was 


slay 


i 
- 
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in, and stayed to take his degree in 
law. 


Personal service to his people was 
the keynote of Thomas Calhoun Wal- 
ker’s life. He became known as “Law- 
yer Walker of Gloucester” (Virgin- 
ia) and as “the children’s lawyer.” 
Any Negro who was in trouble could 
come to him for help, and thousands 
did. During the depression he be- 
came Administrator and Consultant 
in Negro Affairs for the emergency 
relief administration in Virginia, a 
federal - state post where he was, in 
his own words, “responsible for just 
what I had been trying to do all 
along by myself.” After five years he 
chose to return to his law, practice 
and his “freelancing” for his people. 


Thomas Calhoun Walker was that 
rare combination of realist and ideal- 
ist who all his life never ceased work- 
ing practically and sensibly for oth- 
ers. Shortly before his death he told 
his life story to the late Florence Lat- 
timore, an investigator for the Rus- 
sel] Sage Foundation. With her help 
his story became the book, THE 
HONEY-POD TREE. 


bal 


Professor M. M. Greene of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio, and American Fulbright Professor in 
India, created the impressionistic bust of Jawaharlal Nehru which was presented to the Indian Prime Minister in Octo- 
ber, shown here, left to right: U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, M. N. Greene, Senator William Fulbright and Cul- 


tural Affairs Officer Adrian Morse. 
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1958 NEGRO HISTORY WEEK CELEBRATIONS 
IN THE ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA AREA 


Our Negro History Celebration 
was a great success socially and or 
ganizationally. It was a strong link 
in the chain being forged toward 
Negro- White 
papers in the area carried accounts. 
In reporting for the RIVERSIDE 
DAILY ENTERPRISE, Evaline Mor- 
rison had this to say about the speak- 
er of the 
1958. It comes to us once in a while 


unity. Several news- 


occasion. “February 21. 


to experience an exquisite artistry. 


It may he a hone painting It may 


be a superb rendition of music. 
“To me it came Sunday in a speech 


Angeles 


Hill Top Ledge, Elsinore, on the oc- 


Los teacher at 


made by a 
casion of the community observance 
f Negro History Week 

The young Negro speaker, Charles 
McAllister, gave a sane viewpoint on 
relations. In a seit, pleasing 
said to his listeners, “We 


ire all citizens of one great country 


humar 


voice. he 


and we should not have a nation with- 
We still live in sep- 


arate worlds by reason of color. race 


In a nation 


factors. 

Negroes nor others can 
We as Negroes must not 
forget our duty to the entire world. 
We owe a loyalty to mankind. 


and other 


“Neither 


live alone 


broken 
not men of color, but 
If we 


then we 


“Traditions are being 
We are 
in the likeness of God. 


this, 


down 
men 
can understand can 
live together.” 

His brought to his 


Negro and Caucasian audience a feel- 


words mixed 
ing of the high dignity of human re- 
lations. In sentences which were al 
most epigrammatic, he developed the 
full adjustment to life 


we would 


theme of a 
“If we did not struggle 
not develop. 
“As individuals or as members of 
a community, we have a job to do 
We must meet and live with people. 
“You think of 


prestige your prestige be 


should not your 
When 
comes so important to you that you 
cease to be a man, it is worth noth- 


ing.” 


By Valida Diehl 


The young man’s effortless diction 
as he stood in one place on the plat- 
times until a late 


orm, waiting at 


comer was seated seemed to commu- 


nicate to the listeners an eagerness 
to hear and some sat forward on their 
chairs in order not to miss a word 
His speech, though informally given, 
was a work of art 


“He said that among the world’s 


citizens there are all sorts of con 


tours, as to color, mental types, body 


types; and that basically all are the 


same; all are people. 


“All have problems. All have to 
work for a living, but spiritually the 
Others 


discriminated 


, a 
heritage is the same. hate 
to be 


egainst, even as you and | 


ostracized and 


Left to Right: Mr. L. G. Watson, President, Elsinore Community Center; 
Mrs. Ethel Pinchback, a Baha’j from Elsinore. 


...-BAHA’I RACE AMITY DAY, June 15, 1958, Escondido, California; Mrs. 


Valida Diehl, foreground. 
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“How can we win the peace if we 
If we 


have been taught to hate, and feel we 


do not begin with ourselves? 


cannot change, then we are ill. We 
bring a doctor to the sick. We need 
one for the ignorant... . 

“Traditions are fine but we must 
Every 
one has a consummate responsibility 
to live and work together for the bet- 
ter kind of life. 

Listening to Charles McAllister, I 
felt that I would have liked my chil 
dren to have been taught by him. 

My exhibit 
March 7 


meeting 


rot become slaves to them 


stayed up through 


when there was another 


to show a colored moving 
“Mediterranean Cruise to 
taken by a Baha’i 
was delightful for 


work with 


picture, 
Haifa, 


cameraman It 


Israel,” 


me to our new Negro 


friends in Elsinore. Our city library 
had a book display and showed some 
oi the pictures. This was good con- 


sidering there is not one Negro in 


the city of Escondido 

We are looking forward to the next 
issue of the NEGRO HISTORY BUL 
LETIN. 





es@ 
Great Tradition: 
\ CIVILIZED PEOPLE 
By Jovee Blake. Athens. 
\ ship dox ked The 


cracking whips and dragging chains 


Ohio 


sounds of 


echoed in the hot day’s stillness. 
The huge negro captain paced the 
hip’s deck as the procession inched 
His face was stern, 
his pig eyes solemn, and his voice 


its way along. 


impatient when he spoke. 

“Hurry those swine along: the buy- 
wait all day.’ 

A mother stopped to help her fallen 
child 


“Keep moving!’ an angry sailor 


ers won't 


shouted, and brought his fist down 
on her back. 
and her white skin reddened 


The woman screamed 
A man, 
his ankle chain cutting into his flesh, 
lunged for the sailor. A gun shot 
blasted the air and the men fell upon 


the deck Blood 


chest. 


seeped from his 


“Keep ‘em movin’, Jenson,” shout- 
ed the captain. “Must remember to 
epeak to that Jenson,” he thought. 
“He's gettin’ too trigger crazy. That 


was a strong buck he just killed. We 
won't have any left for market, if 
we keep killin’ them off.’ 
“Husband,” the woman cried. when 
they pulled her away from the body. 
understand 
the language of these people nor did 
they care to understand. Their pur- 
pose was to rid the ship of its cargo 


But the sailors did not 


and return for more. 

Negro bidders flocked the wharfs 
Various groups tried to approximate 
the cost of each body that left the 
ship. a buyer would 
go up to poke at the flesh of a cap 
tive whom he thought an exceptional 


Occasionally, 


species 
The auction began. 
“What am I bid 
The autioneer 
frightened blond boy 


for this healthy 
male?” hauled in a 
dollars,” a deep bass voice 


answered. 


“Ten 
“Oh, gentlemen.” The auctioneer’s 
voice sounded despondent. “Surely 
a body as strong as this one is worth 
more? Why, the lad has a full mouth 
of teeth, and all his own.” 

He pryed at the 
“Show them your teeth, boy.” 


boy’s mouth 
There was boisterous laughter from 

the crowds. 

T h e 


banged his gavel on a table. 


“Gentlemen.” auctioneer 
“Do I hear more bids?” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 
“Twenty-five dollars. 


more ¢ 


Do I hear 


“Going once, going twice, gone to 
the gentleman for twenty-five dol- 
lars.” 

The boy made an effort to hide his 
tears as they jerked him from the 
stand. 

A young girl climbed the stand 
Her eyes were terrified and her white 
breast rose and fell quickly. Two 
buyers, their white teeth shining in 
their dark faces, stood leering at her 
womanly body. 

“Look at this, gentlemen! This 
is, indeed, a prize — the chieftan’s 
daughter. Do I hear a price?” 

“Fifty 


“Remember, gentlemen, 


dollars.” someone shouted. 


you are 
not buying one when you buy the fe- 
male: they are the breeders!” 

There was more boisterous laugh- 
ter. 

A child reached for his mother’s 
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dress as the buyers dragged her from 
him. He wacthed her crose the stand. 
He watched the dark skinned men 
group around her, shouting in a lan- 
guege that he did not know. She 
looked back once and their eyes met. 
She did not speak, yet he understood. 

The sun was setting as two figures 
walked along the empty docks. 

“See the slave ship today?” asked 
the first man. “I heard they had 
quite good sales.” 

“No, I didn’t come,” answered the 
second man. 

“What's the matter, no stomach?” 
The first man laughed. 

“Not for the selling of human be- 
ings; not for something like that.” 

“But white people aren't human! 
They found them in a jungle — as 
you find uncivilized animals.” 

“And what do we intend to do with 
these uncivilized white animals?” 

“Why, we'll teach them how civi- 
lized people act.” 


The End. 
————_ 9 
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THIS YEAR 
Negro History Week 


KITS 


and materials related to the 
celebration of Negro History 
Week will be sold by the As- 
sociated Publishers, an affiliate 
of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. This change is made to 
permit the Association’s small 
staff to devote more time to 
securing A. S. N. L. H. mem- 
berships, publishing the Jour- 
nal of Negro History and the 
Negro History Bulletin. and 
selling “Proud American” but- 
tons. 

Remember! For Negro His- 
tory Week kits and materials 
write: 

ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 

1538 Ninth Street. N. W. 

Washington 1, D. C. 











ee 








Send Materials For The 
Necro History BULLETIN 


t 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1538 NINTH ST., N. W. 
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CALIFORNIA EAST BAY CELEBRATIONS 


1958 Negro History Week Celebra- 
tion as Sponsored by the Carter 
Woodsen Historical Society of the 
East Bay, (Oakland, Berkeley, Al- 
ameda, and Richmond, California) 


By E. Harold Mason, President 


Negro History 
Committee was headed by Mr 


Week Sponsoring 
D. G. 
Gibson, proprietor of Gibson’s Sales 
and Service Company, Berkeley, and 
Mrs. Ruth Lasartemay, Secretary of 
Native 
Chairman. 
Mrs. 


zens 


Daughters and Company, 
Other members included 
Albuer of Little Citi 
Study and Welfare Club, Mr. 
Eugene Lasartemay, East Bay Busi- 
ness Men’s League. Mr. E. S. Thom 
as, NAACP, Mr. Roy Blackburn, Mr 
Madison of the 


local chapter. 
Negro History 
ranged with the cooperation of libra 
and ~ hools, Oakland's 
and most popular department store, 


Frances 


Harvey. Secretary 


display S were ar- 


ries largest 


Capwell’s, donated a window and the 


services of its window display stafl 
for exhibit 8-17. 
Mary’s Department Store in Rich 


from February 


mond also arranged a bistory dis 


play 

The opening Mass Meeting on Feb 
ruary 9 took the form of a salute to 
Oakland’s African Methodist 
Church this year celebrates 
its Centennial. Mr. Roy Blackburn 
E. Harold Mason gave the 
“African Methodism and 
Afro-American History.” Musical 
features and Tea were arranged by 


first 
Ww hi h 


presided 


address. 


the Inspirational Guild, composed of 


young women members of the His 


toric Church. 


On Wednesday the Downs Memo- 
rial Methodist Church sponsored a 
Negro History Forum with Mrs. Sal 
lie Edwards, Y. W. C. A. 
as keynote speaker, Mrs. 


executive 
Dorothy 
Petts, presiding. 

On Friday. “International Night” 
at South Berkeley Y. M. C. A. fea- 
tured Mrs. Nan Eie Allotcy, of Accra 
Ghana, Mr. D. G. Berkeley 
business man as principal speakers. 
with Miss Jean Thompson of San 
Francisco State Teachers College, 
gifted singer, and Messrs. Hassan 


Gibson 


Absulah, and Ahmed Osman, Sudan 
African students at the University of 
California also contributing. Mr 
Mason presided. 

The closing event Sunday, Febru- 
ary 16 with a Negro Art Exhibit and 
Coffee Hour was a delightful high 
light of the week. The work of sev- 
eral East Bay artists was on display 
Among those represented were Char- 
lotte Chambliss, Uravia Cummings, 
Marva Devereaux, Irene Sawyer. 
Shirley Sellers, Addison Wilson, Ber- 
nard Smith, Ted Pontiflet, and J. D. 
Jackson. Oil and water color paint 
ings, ceramics, jewelry, sculpture, 
and other fine arts were exhibited. 

Mr. D. G. Gibson, who for twenty 
years has sponsored the Association's 
activity in this area, a charter mem- 


ber of the local branch, and general 





chariman for this year’s Negro His- 
tory Week celebration, gave a_bril- 
liant and provocative summation of 
the purpose of A. S. N. L. HL, the 
importance of Negro history, first 
to Negro children and then to the 
world of humanity. The Musical In- 
terlude was furnished by a group of 
talented young w asicians, of the col- 
lege set, Cressa Bent, Soprano, Jan 
ice Pyles, Pianist, David Wilson, Bar- 
itone, and Mrs. William Penn, Ac 
companist, 


E. Harold Mason was Master of 
Ceremonies and pointed up the sig- 
nificance of the Afro-American cul 
tural potentials for the creative de 
velopment of art and music in Ameri- 
ca. Coffee Hour and delightful fel 
lowship closed the Week. 


Negro History Week display, Capwell’s Department Store, sponsored by 
the Carter G. Woodson Historical Society of the East Bay. 
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“PROUD AMERICAN” WORKERS 


Twenty-one states participated in 
last year’s “Proud American” button 
sale. They are listed below, accord- 
ing to the number sold, with Ala- 
bama selling the largest number of 


buttons: 


Alabama 


. District of Columbia 
Texas 


l. 
2. Georgia 
' 
] 
1 


‘ Florida 
6. Virginia 
7. Michigan 

8. Marvland 

9. North Carolina 
10. California 

| l. New y ork 

12. Oklahoma 

] ° Ohio 

14. New Jersey 

15. Illinois 

16. Pennsylvania 
17 Tennessee 

18. South Carolina 
10. Louisiana 

20. Missouri 


21. Mississippi 


Key workers for the sale of 
“Proud American” buttons in the 
states and the District of Columbia 


were as follow s: 


ALABAMA 

Mrs. Josie S. Lawrence, Mrs. Mary 
B. Chambliss, Mrs. Bertha P. Wil. 
liams. Mrs. Marie J. Lewis, Mrs 
Margie Stovall, Dr. H. Councill Tren 
holm, Dean S. D. Bishop, Dr. J. 
Garrick Hardy, Dr. George W. Hol 
combe, Mr. Edward Howell, Mr. O 


J. Carmichael. 
CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Miller. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Fannie H. Douglass, Miss A 


M. Green, Miss B. L. Derrick, Mem, 


bers of Senior Usher Board No. 2 of 


New Hope Baptist Church, Mr. Wil- 


sponsor; Rankin 
Beauty, Mrs. Louise H 
Lillian S. Glaseoe. Mr 


Mrs. Myrtle A. 


liam E, Harvey, 


House of 
Pack, Mrs 
Robert J. 


Abrams, 
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Hamilton, Reverend Smallwood E. 
Williams, Mrs. Gertrude E. Kelly, 
Mr. John A. Elder, Mrs. Lucille 
Freeman, Mr. N. Hall, Mr. B. C. 
Craighead, Mr. Shirley Brown, Mr. 
Albert Lewis, Mrs. Jessie H. Roy, 
Mrs. Cora Brooks, Northwest Boun- 
dary Civic Association, Miss Eliza- 
beth Sloane, Mr. Haley, 
New Mount Calvary Baptist Church, 
Reverend Eugene M. Wilson, Scott- 
Montgomery School, Mr. Dutton Fer- 
guson, Mr. Julius W. Hobson, King- 
man Park Civic Association, Mrs. 
Bessie S. White, Mr. C. W. Altice, 
Mrs. Doris T. Keith, Mrs. Nerissa 
Milton, Miscellaneous sales from of- 


fice 


FLORIDA 

Mr. Alfreda L. Sands, Mrs, Lem- 
mie W. Mitchell, Mr. Lloyd T. 
Blatch. 


GEORGIA 

Mrs. Helen A. Whiting, Mrs, Mary 
B. Gordon, Mrs. Susie W. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Lala L. Tomlinson, Mrs. Ruth 
H. Harris, Mrs. Jimmie J. R. Dennis, 
Mrs. Alberta Hamilton, Mrs. Armen- 
Mrs. Lois M. White 


Norman 


tha Brown, 
Lane, 

Mrs. Georgia F. Caldwell, Mrs. S. 
L. Miller, Mrs. Ada Lee Price, Mrs. 
Louella Catchings, Miss Mildred A. 
Turner, Mrs. Mozella D. Lee, Mrs. 
Mary Lee Hall Bussey, Miss Lillian 
C. Anderson, Mrs. Lillian D. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Julia E. Collins, Mrs. 
Lillie D. B. Dix 

Mrs. Essie Lee Burks, Mrs. Sarah 
Smith Lee, Mrs. Dorothy Bozeman, 
Mrs. Ethel W. Kight, Mrs. Ollie 
Cook, Dr. A. T. Stephen, Mr. Harry 
Nevels, Mrs. 


ILLINOIS 
Reverend Charles F. White. Mrs 
S. Shirley B. Lane, Mrs. 


Swanson. 


LOUISIANA 

Mr. William L. Dunn, Carter CG. 
Woodson Junior High School. New 
Orleans 


MARYLAND 


Dr. Benjamin Quarles, Pr. 


Walker, Mrs. Marie B. Blake. 


Leona Anderson, 


Edmonia 


A. J 


MICHIGAN 

Mrs, Sam Wright, Thrift Club; 
Miss Marie C. Bailey, Mr. Harvey 
C. Jackson, Jr. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Dr. Ernest Hall, Reverend C. B. 
Lewis. 


MISSOURI 

Mrs. Elsie O. Scott. 
NEW JERSEY 

Mrs, Dorothy K. Conley, Mrs. C. 
H. Puryear. 
NEW YORK 

Mrs. Gertrude Robinson, Miss Ger- 
trude P. McBrown, Attorney Lloyd 
H. Reed, Mrs. M. Arbouin, Mrs. 
Hortense Beveridge, Mrs. Rosetta 
Gaston, Mrs. Madeline Gilmore. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. L. R. Johnson, Miss .E G. At- 
kinson, Reverend James D. Ashford, 
Mrs, R. G. Flack, Mr. Edgar A. Top- 
pin, Livingstone College Social Sci- 
ence Club, Dr. D. B. Cooke, Jr., 
Mrs. Wilhelmina N. Crosson, 


OHIO 

Mrs. Wilhelma S. Robinson, Dr. 
Harvey B. McClellan, Dr. Lester L. 
Hunter, Mrs. E. L. Newsome, Mrs. 
Mollie E, Dunlap. 


OKLAHOMA 

Mr. L. R. Kirkpatrick, Mr. Ira 0. 
Garcia, Mrs. Thelma Parks, Mr. A. 
L. Morgan. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. Bertha Nelson. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Unice H. Allen, Mrs. Inell 
N. Byrd. 
TENNESSEE 

Mr. Howard E. Sims. 
TEXAS 

Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler, Mrs. A. D. 
Beavers, Mrs. Willie M. Smith, Mrs. 
Gladys P. Hays. 


VIRGINIA 

Mrs. W. D. Jones, Mrs. Myrtle B. 
Crawford, Mrs. Edna H. White. Rev 
A. D. William, Falls Church 
NAACP, Mrs. Volena G. Higgin- 
botham, Mr. James B. Cooley, Miss 
Virginia A. Hilton, Miss H. O. 
Beane, Mrs. M. H. Spraggins. 
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THE NEGRO IN DETROIT TO 1900 


The story of the Negro in Detroit 
1860 centers about the fugi 
tive, who by his surreptitious flight 


up to 


was dependent upon the good will 


and aid of white inhabdants. As 
early as 1830, the total Negro pop 
ulation in Michigan numbered 293 
persons and 126 of these individuals 
lived in the City of Detroit. The 
City Directory of listed only 


eleven Negro residents whose occu- 


027 
Oo 


pational pursuits were chiefly per- 
sonal services: there were two bar- 


bers. three hairdressers, one laun- 
dress, one pastry cook, two boatmen, 
At that early date, 
Peter Copper, a teamster, was men- 


and in- 


and one teamster. 


tioned because his geniality 
dustry him 
friends in both races. The City Di- 
rectory of 1845, revealed the names 
of twenty-three Negro heads of fam 


won prosperity and 


ilies whose occupations were: three 
hairdressers, four barbers, two dray 
men. two cooks, two laborers. one 
tailor, one shoemaker, one cabinet- 
maker, one clothing storekeeper and 
one pastor, 

The number of Negroes in Detroit 
trebled within ten years. In the year 
1840 there were 193 colored persons 
and by 1850 some 587. In the census 
of Detroit for 1850 there were listed 

employed 
1860 there 


twenty-six 


eighty nine gainfully 
heads of families. By 
were 1.403 Negroes and 
types of work were listed filled by 
168 Negro residents. Negro occupa- 
1860: 2 
cians, 1 teacher of private school, 
ll car- 


tions of ministers, 4 physi- 
2 musicians, 2 cigar makers, 
penters, 25 barbers, 11 farmers, 10 
cooks, 15 teamsters, 10 farmhands, 3 
porters, 58 laborers, 4 coopers, > sa 
loon keepers, 3 waiters, 12 sailors, 6 
white-washers, 7 plasterers, 2 bakers, 
| blacksmith, 1 rag picker, 30 ser- 
vants, and 1 dressmaker. 

the Negroes of 
to band to 
There 


esprit de 


At an early date, 
Detroit 
gether for a common cause 
that 

grew 


found occasion 


existed at time an 


corps which out of shared an- 
* This article is taken from A CENTURY WITH 
THE NEGROES OF DETROIT: 1830-1930, a thesis 
submitted by Mrs. Woodson to the Graduate 
Wayne University for the Degree of 
Michigan, June, 1949 


Counc of 
Master of Arts, Detroit 


By June Baber Woodson* 


xieties and fears of servitude, These 
individuals were not lacking in the 
initiative and ingenuity to seize and 
utilize an opportunity, regardless of 
the odds 


Two mulattoes, husband and wife, 
the names of 
Blackburn, es- 
caped from their Ken- 
tucky, made their way to Detroit and 
After two years, a 


who were known by 


Thornton, Smith or 


master in 


settled peac ably 
professed slave agent arrived from 
the South and claimed them as fugi 
tives. The Blackburns were taken in- 
to custody while 
awaiting a decision from local court 
on the validity of the claim. By a 
Negress successfully 


and incarcerated 


clever ruse, a 
spirited away Blackburn's wife, who 
later escaped to Canada through the 
aid of Negro friends. After 
the judge of the local court had rec- 
ognized the claim of the slave agent 
as valid, he placed Blackburn in the 
custody of the sheriff until the agent 
should depart. On June 14, 

Blackburn, 
him in a horse-drawn wagon and aid 

ed his escape to Canada, The Detroit 
Courier of June 19, 1833 stated: 
“There is but little doubt that a sys- 
tematic organization existed among 
the Negroes, and that a regular plan 
of operations was laid for the rescue 
of Blackburn. Indeed there was no 
concealment of the fact by the ne. 


groes themselves.” 


other 


” 
833, the 


Negroes seized placed 


Soon after the occurrence, large 


numbers of Negroes moved to Can- 


ada and nine or ten were arrested 


fined, or imprisoned; others were 
discharged for lack of incriminating 
evidence. The Blackburns were never 
delivered to the Michigan Territorial 
authorities because the fugitives were 


charged with no crime. 


It is impossible to ascertain just 
how many Negroes remained in De- 
troit, but 


ones sensed the necessity of develop 


gradually the remaining 
ing a separate institutional pattern. 
The Society of Second 


Church was organized in 


Baptist 
1836. and 
meetings were held at the homes of 


members. A church building was 


contracted in 1839 for the sum of 
four hundred eighty dollars, The 
colored Methodist Society was defi- 
nitely organized under the control 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the tenth of May, 1841 
By 1845, both churches were housed 
in frame buildings and two years la- 
ter, the African Methodist Society 
dedicated the first brick structure on 
September 19, 1847 

The school inspectors, in 1839, or 
separate district 
(No. 8) in which there were fifty- 
seven colored children. The first Ne- 
gro teacher at this school was Wil- 
liam C. Munroe, a clergyman of the 
African Baptist Society. By the year 
1860, there were three Negro schools 
located in the fourth and seventh 
wards, The first school established in 
the African Baptist Church had 
moved into the Episcopal Church on 
Congress and St. Antoine Streets, the 
other Fort Street, 
St. Antoine and Hastins Streets, and 
Richard Delia Pelham 
were placed in a school on Riopelle 


ganized a school 


was on between 


Fennie and 
near Macomb. 


In Detroit, 
prominent part in the underground 


Negroes played a 
railway system. George de Baptiste 
wrote of his adventures, and others 
who made a definite contribution 
were: Joseph Ferguson, physician, 
John D. Richards, barber, William 
C. Webb, grocer, William C. Mon- 
roe, Episcopalian minister. William 
Lambert was the founder of the Ne 
gro Episcopalian Church and man- 
ager of the underground railway serv- 
Detroit. Later the African-A- 
merican Mysteries: The Order of the 
Men of Oppression was set up and its 


ice in 


Grand Charter Lodge was located in a 
building on Jefferson Ave 
Bates and Randolph Streets 
one million Negroes of the United 


between 


Some 


States and Canada were members and 
wior to the Civil War aided the 
| 


escape of approximately forty thous. 
and slaves. When the Fugitive Slave 
Law was passed in September, 1850, 


many Negroes gave up their proper- 
ty in Detroit to get away from the 
harsh effect of the law, but the un- 
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derground railway continued to pros- 
per. The Voice of the Fugitive stated 
1851: “The road is 
doing better business this fall than 


on November S. 


usual, 


During the Civil War, the Detroit 
Negroes were denied the right to 
fight for the cause of freedom by 
legislative act. Nevertheless, Henry 
Barnes, editor of the Detroit Adver- 
tiser and Tribune overrode the ex- 
cluding action of the Michigan legis- 
lature and was permitted to raise a 
colored regiment by the federal gov- 
ernment. These soldiers served val- 
A white officer of 192nd col.- 
ored regiment stated, “Never before 


iently 


fight on 
After 


three years in the field, and partici- 


have I known soldiers to 


after being severly wounded 
pating in sixteen battles, | never saw 
braver soldiers than the Negroes of 


our regiment.” 


Unfortunately, events played into 
the hands of the Detroit pro-slavery 
element. William Faulkner, a mulat- 
to, was accused of attempted rape. 
At another this 


have been handled in a routine man- 


time, case would 
ner, but war hysteria and the social 
mport of the accusation bore heavi- 
ly upon white public opinion. A 
riot against the Detroit Negroes was 
the result, but it was quickly quelled 
by an who made 
provision for reimbursement to the 
victims of the debacle. On March 11, 
1863. Negro citizens gathered at the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 


on Lafavette Street near Beaubien to 


aroused citizenry 


draw up resolutions. Their utterances 
were devoid of racial animosity and 
of for- 


citizens we do not 


indicative of a 
oe As 


ourselves liable to be cen- 


great sense 
hearance: 
consider 
sured as the instigators of these dis- 
turbances in this community. but on 
the contrary, have proved ourselves 
to be law-abiding and peacable citi- 
zens.” After seven years of imprison- 
Faulkner exonerated of 
the crime and returned to Detroit to 
live out the rest of his days 


Gradually, the Negro 


rights became less and less a matter 


ment, was 


and his 


of jocose public slander as the anti- 
slavery and reconstruction forces re- 
peatedly felt the necessity of clearly 
defining Negro prerogatives. The De 
troit reason for 


Negroes had good 


festivities — within a decade their 
civil status had been raised from 
fugitive to free citizen, In 1869, the 
school situation for Negro boys and 
girls remained unchanged, but Ne- 
gro citizens were determined to ame- 
liorate conditions. By means of peti- 
tions, William Lambert, Dr. C. S. 
Watson, John Cullen, J. D. Carter, 
George Parker, William Webb, and 
others took their grievances to -the 
State Supreme Court. By a decision 
of three to one, the court ruled ‘the 
power to regulate is not the power 
to prohibit” and Negro students were 
granted entrance to any of the public 
schools of Detroit in 1870. At last 
the Negro had arrived 2 the thres- 
hold of opportunity and 
years would prove these benefactions 


ensuing 


either a blessing or curse 

From the years, 1870 to 1910, the 
Negro population grew slowly, never 
exceeding six thousand individuals. 
This was a boon to Negro residents, 
for as a minority group their, pauei- 
ty proved advantageous in that it 
permitted easier gssimilation in the 
True, they 
their distinct religious and cultural 
institutions, ‘but there existed a rap- 


community, possessed 


port which auguved well for Negro- 
White relations, The viewpoints of 
Negro leaders were reported at 
length for the reading public. 

It was to be expected tha’ the 
National Republican Party 
find staunch followers amon all 
Negroes. But like other groups, they 
were not satisfied with voting on is- 
They first exercised the right 
to vote and then began thinking of 
running candidates of their own. Nu- 
merous Detroit Negroes held office 
under the banners of both political 
parties: John Wilson was Coroner of 
Wayne County on Democratic ticket, 
Stanley Watson member of 
the city council and delegate to the 
National Republican Convention, and 
William W. Ferguson, lawver, was 
elected to the 
state 


would 


sues 


was a 


lower house of the 
These 


successful candidates raised the pres- 


legislature. and other 
tige of the entire race, and because 
black and 
white voters, they were independent. 

The Detroit Tribune conducted a 
survey of race relations and numer- 
ous Negroes of prominence were in- 


they had been elected by 


terrogated. Reverend James Hender- 


9] 
of Bethel A.M.E. Church an- 


swered the question in a candid man- 
ner: “There is no city in the Union 
more free from the spirit of social 
caste than Detroit, yet there are some 
latent prejudices which need correc- 
tion. We have sufficient laws if en- 
forced to protect every citizen in his 
civil rights, but laws are useless un- 
less they are backed by public senti- 
ment,” 


son 


These limitations did not curb the 
growth and development of an ex- 
ceptional Negro coummunity, adept, 
frugal, and culturally gifted. In 
truth, Detroit did offer more freedom 
from prejudice and discrimination to 
Negroes than many other Northern 
cities. Furthermore, the Detroit Ne- 
groes were of high calibre, deserving 
of every liberty, for it was stated by 
The Detroit Tribune: “At that time, 
no other city in America included a 
greater percentage of highly educat- 
ed Negro people.” The Negro in De- 
troit has developed an institutional 
framework which fortified his ego 
religiously, economically, and politi- 
cally. Furthermore, he had for years 
been thinking independently and 
tackling many of his difficulties 
alone. Within his racial group he had 
already found invaluable leadership 
from numerous individuals who 
thought in broad terms. The Detroit 
Negro of a half century ago was con- 
fident and unafraid. 
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THE NEGRO PALESTRA IS 
CLOSED 


By Mildred S. Smith, Virginia Seminary and College 


Virginia Seminary and College 
The Palaestrae of Pompeii 
silent and the Negro in America will 
no longer be a sporting garden for 
the frivolity of White Investigators 
The Negro no longer drops his head 
what 


research con 


are 


in condemnation when mas- 
querades as scientific 
cludes that he is a mentally inferior 
being. 

Dr. Aubrey M. Shuey, professor 
of Sociology, Randolph Macon Wom- 
en's College, Lynchburg, Virginia, re 
cently completed a book which she 
has chosen to call, “The Testing Of 
Negro Intelligence.” According to 
Dr. Shuey conclusive evidence over 
a span of forty years, proves that the 
Negroes mental capacity is inferior 
to white mental these 


United States. 


capacity in 


To properly evaiuate a testing pro- 
gram in the calibre that Dr. Shuey 
presents we must be com erned with 
freedom and control in a complex 
A background of Anthro- 
ke onomics 


society 


pology, Sociology. and 
must be considered 


Freedom is a delicate intagable 
and its impact on the human mind 
is far reaching. The man who is a 
phychological slave to stress cannot 
feel as free in fifty years of academix 
progress as the person who has never 
known the atrophication of so vital 
a part of life 

The Shuey the 


theory that in a general sense The 


report advances 
Negro is poor in grasping abstrac- 
tions. 

The Negro preacher is a master 
abstractionist. He presents his con 
the 
morning He 
them Christ bleeding and dying on 
The most iliiterate Negro 


gregation with streets of gold 


every Sunday shows 
the cross. 
will plainly tell you that, “his Jesus 
will be waiting for him in glory.’ 
The Negro has colored his world with 
abstraction, the highest torm of an 
ticipatory behavior 

Dr. Shuey asserts that she has ade 
quately measured Negro Intelligence 


and has sufficiently arrived at a con- 


clusion. The World Encyclopedia 
published by Field Enterprises of 
Chicago, 1956, had this to say about 
Methods of testing: 

No one test or method of testing 
can give a complete picture of an 
individual's, capacities or attainment. 

Psychologists do not entirely agree 
us to what intelligence is. If we do 
we certainly 
can not measure it adequately. We 
are not certain how much it embraces 


not know what it is, 


or how much it omits 

The term capacity has been inau- 
gurated to. be used by those who de- 
sire to test judgment and understand- 
ing and to present them with an aca- 
demic sounding name for the entity 
measured. The intelligence test does 
not measure emotional and charac- 
ter traits and these two factors are 
just as important to success in life 
as what creative psychologists call 
capacity 

We see here that the very title of 
Dr. Shuey’s book is a misnomer. She 
could have not tested Negro intelli- 
intelligence has no 


gence because 


definite confine. If she measured 
anything at all it had to be capacity. 
The title 


been “The Testing of Negro Capaci 


of her book should have 
ty.” This presents an even easier ref 
utation. Capacity is a description; a 
random description of what intelli 
zence might be. 

Descriptions are not measurable ex- 
cept in degree and precision is a ne- 
cessity in scientihe investigation 

A very 
you can not explain in definite terms 


wise axiom says that if 


what you are talking about, you do 
not know. 

The Encyclopedia of Psychology 
by Harriman in the section on Intelli- 
gence Testing makes the following 
statement... . In terms of culture the 
south is a depressed area as a whole 

Southern whites feel an emotion 
al unrest when that statement is made. 
The Negro population offers an em 
attitude to the 


whites population because they feel 


pathetic southern 


the same unrest when Dr. Shuey in 
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cludes the entire Negro population 
in her inferior category 

The terms Negro and colored are 
not interchangeable. This is an ob- 
soletism on Dr. Shuey’s part. The 
colored peoples of the world are the 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, etc. The 
term Negro applies to the Afro- 
American population but with inter- 
mixture of races in this “melting pot” 
we may ask ourselves one question 
Who really is a Negro? Ne- 
Shucy’s testing 
because they 


Some 
groes escaped Dr 
program 
ered white. This places what is sup- 
posed to be an inferior Negro in the 


were consid- 


category with what is supposed to be 
a white superior 

Two things are not clear in Dr 
They 


was tested. 


are, who was 
If no 


specific race was tested for no reason 


Shuey's report. 
tested and what 


at all then we can have no conclusion 
and in time worthless leaves of wasted 
time will turn yellow and crumble 
with disuse. 

The Negro Palestra ix closed. No 
longer may scientists and examiners 
romp in our gardens and make earth 
shaking discoveries 

If such discoveries are to be made 
we can make them. We already know 
ourselves and we are anxious to meet 


the world. 
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tion for a Proud America. 


FEBRUARY 12 or 14, 1959: 
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American Day” on the birth 
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of Frederick Douglass. 
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A. S. N. L. H. membership 

today! 


Order your “Proud Ameri- 
can Buttons” early! Price: 
Twenty-five cents each: terms, 
cash with order. Discount of 
forty percent with cash orders 
of one hundred or more but- 
tons. 
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Passing Years 


IN 1953 ANDY RAZAF SAID: 
TIME OUT FOR THINKING 


Tingling with anticipation, | ea- 
gerly thumbed the pages of the re- 
cently published book, “Show Biz.” 
On its gay jacket I read, “Fifty 
grand and glorious years of show 
business Seen through the Eyes, 
Ears and Language of its Bible, Va- 
riety.” 

“Surely, I said to myself, at long 
last — a generous portion of this 
book will deal with the vital contri- 
butions of the Negro in show busi- 
But I was in for a big let- 
down. Of its 565 pages or more scant 
references made to Negro showfolk, 
musicians and songwriters, if placed 
together, would hardly take up six 
pages 

However, “Show Biz” is educa- 
tional, exciting and entertaining, A 
“must” for everyone. But as far as 
its coverage of the Negro show folks 
is concerned, it’s a “bust.” 

MUST TELL OWN STORY 

History proves that if the com- 
plete, unbiased and authentic story 
of the Negro’s worthy achievements 
(in all phases of American life) is 
to ever be told, it will have to be 


ness 


done by members of his own race 
(Thank God for writers like Carter 
Woodson, J. A. Rogers, and others, 
who labored in this direction.) 
The need for more Negro histori- 
urgent and vital 
each day, for slowly but surely 
— the Negro is being “blacked out,” 
on the stage of achievement, by 


ans grows more 


omission and commission. The result 
whites, but Negroes 
themselves, are shamefully ignorant 


is, not only 
of the great heritage of the Negro, 
in America and elsewhere. 
PLENTY INFORMATION 

Now, back to the part he has 
played in show business; at this mo- 
ment,.there are any number of bril- 
liant, well-informed show folk, espe- 
cially who 
have enough anecdotes and memoirs 


among the older ones, 
of great Negro showmen, past and 
present, to make several volumes of 
history. Fortunately, 
most of them are members of the 
Negro Actors’ Guild. 

To get this rich store of informa- 
tion down on paper, should be the 


fascinating 


high resolve of this great organiza- 
tion. Of course it will call for sin- 
cere, unselfish co-operation on the 
part of all concerned. 

They have only to pool their 
knowledge, have it properly com- 
piled, edited and prepared for publi- 
cation, and there you have it. To 
sponsor such a badly-needed book 
would be a monumental service to 
the Negro and the Nation as well as 
a feather in the cap of NAG. 

The whites are rightfully proud 
of their creators of music and are 
mindful that their memory 
should be kept alive by the continu- 
ous performance of their works. This 
increases the incentive and revenue 
of their established writers and 
serves as an inspiration to their 
young, aspiring composers and au- 
thors of tomorrow. 

From time to time, stadiums, audi- 
toriums, “Bowls” and concert halls 
throughout the nation echo with the 
music of Gershwin, Kern, Rodgers, 
Hammerstein, Berlin, Porter and oth- 
er great white writers. We should 
hang our. heads in shame at our de- 
plorable lack of interest in, or know!- 
edge of, the vast store of great mu- 
sic from the pens of Negro writers. 
This goes, not only for our artists in 
the field of entertainment, but the 
heads of our Negro schools and col- 


ever 


leges. 
DRIVE OVERDUE 

An all-out drive to awaken us to 
to the greatness and rich cultural 
value of our own musical achieve- 
ments, has been long overdue. 

| believe all America would thrill 


93 
at a series of concerts made up ex- 
clusively of the works of such Negro 
writers as: Will Marion Cook, Scott 
Joplin, Jerry Roll Morton, Cole and 
Johnson, Creamer and Layton, J. Lu- 
brie Hill, Donald Haywood, Chris 
Smith, Cecil McPhearson, Thomas 
“Fats’ Waller, Leon and Otis Rene, 
Clarence and Spencer Williams, Per- 
ry Bradford, Will Vodery, James P. 
Johnson, Jo Trent, J. C. Johnson, 
Bennie Benjamin, Clarence Muse, 
Margaret Bonds, Langston Hughes, 
Nathaniel Dett, Harry T. Burleigh, 
W. C. Handy, Duke Ellington, Edgar 
Sampson, Bennie Carter, Walter Bi- 
shop, Jessie Mae Robinson, Edgar 
Dowell, William Grant Still and oth- 
ers. 

TASK FOR MUSICIANS 

I fervently hope that the National 
Association of Negro Musicians, 
which convenes next month, will 
place such a worthy objective, 
backed up with a well-planned and 
properly managed program, high on 
its agenda. 

I am sure that the great Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers at 575 Madison ave., 
New York City, would supply inter- 
ested persons with valuable informa- 
tion concerning most of the Negro 
writers in this column. 

And so I say “thanks” to the men- 
tor of this column, “Sonny” Mur- 
rain, for giving a fading worshipper 
a chance to speak his piece from the 
sunny shores of California. 
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' 
1955 
In the presence of South Caro- 
lina’s Governor, George Bell Tim- 
merman, his press secretary, Daniel 
Henderson, was recently quoted as 
making the most imbecilic statement 
of the year, when he said, “Negroes 
are worse than Communists.” Ordi- 
narily | would not give dignity to 
the ravings of a bigot by giving him 
a second thought, however, the “Big 
Lie” technique employed by him and 
his breed, can go too far, as in the 
case of this insult to a people, of 
which | am a proud member 


This same Daniel Henderson, and 
his fellow racists, would be the first 
to sing the Negro’s praises if he was 
still a slave or a free “Uncle Tom” 
type, content to sing “I Got Plenty 
OQ’ Nothin” and would remain “In 
His Place,” which means in the gut- 
ter of American life. But, thanks to 
the Negro’s remarkable perseverance, 
faith in God, ability to achieve and 
with the 
help of millions of good white Amer- 
has found his place in the 


loyalty to our Flag, he 


cans 
sun. 


With blood, sweat and tears he 
has fully earned the right to first 
class citizenship in the country, 
which he helped to build. 

The Negro serves notice to the 
world that he has gone too far down 
the freedom road to turn back! 

From the song, “We Are Ameri- 
cans Too,” written by Eubie Blake 
and Yours Truly and published by 
Handy Brothers Music Co., 1650 
Broadway, New York, | proudly 
quote the recitation, which to me, is 
the Voice of My People, in reply to 
all the Daniel Hendersons of Amer- 
ica 

We are Americans, Too 
Recitation 
At Valley Forge, men must admit 
With Washington we did our bit 
In Eighteen-Twelve, we did our 
share 
With Andrew Jackson we were there. 
Again, in Eighteen - Sixty - Five 
We helped the nation to survive. 
Tho Lincoln said, “All should be 
free.” 
We helped to earn our liberty 
In Eighteen-Ninety-Eight we still 
Had work to do at San Juan Hill. 
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We more than made our presence 
felt 

To dear old Teddy Roosevelt. 

And then came Nineteen-Seventeen 

Again they saw us on the scene. 

Among the first to cross the sea 

To battle for Democracy 

Then came Pearl Harbor and Korea 

Once more we saw our duty clear, 

In answer to our Country's call, 

We gladly, proudly gave our all 

We love the soul and heart of it 

Our country, which, to us, is best 

And that means every part of it, 

The North, the South, the East and 
West 

At home there is no place for hate 

Division is disloyalty. 

All that we have, we dedicate 

To unity and harmony. 

When given any kind of chance 

We've made the grade and shown 
advance 

In business, science, letters, art 

We've played a most surprising part 

In ring, on cinder track and field 

True sportsmanship we have revealed 

And for all opportunity 

We're grateful to Democracy. 





American 


Day 
FEBRUARY 
an tiins 
1959 


1AM A PROUD AMERICAN 


? 


Because through historical truth, | have discovered my rich 
heritage, which gives me inspiration and hope 
— For A Great People, In A Great America — 


Because truth has made me understand that each individual 
though different is basicly equal to every other individual 
— To Pursue The Blessings Of Liberty — 


have 


Because I 


accepted 


the challenge of truth: to 


get the education that is needed to correct unfavorable con- 
ditions of environment, which have hindered my chances 
— Of Achieving Equality — 


Because I help America, by spreading the truth, which will in- 
spire others to learn how to qualify for full social equality 
— Through Acceptance Of Educational Opportunity — 


* WEAR A PROUD AMERICAN BUTTON * 





Historical Beliefs 


(Continued from page 74) 


The “Big-Lie” technique slants 
historical beliefs in order to promote 
desired attitudes concerning race. 
The U.S. News and World Report of 
July 20, 1956, presents the classic 
‘ example of slanted history, complete 
with “illustrations.” The 
presented has the framework of wish- 
ful thinking designed to justify the 
cause of the South. 


material 


It ignores the 
issues of the Civil War and assigns 
to the South all prerogatives en- 
joved before that time. It declares 
that the Fourteenth Amendment is 
invalid and that the Negro can be de- 
prived of the rights guaranteed by 
The argu 
ments are supported by selected de- 
tails which tend to support the de- 
To strengthen 


the Federal Government 


sired point of view 
these beliefs and to gain sympathy 
for the South, the material is illus- 
trated by “sketches” which portray 
the Negro in a most unfavorable 
light. 


Three “illustrations” in the U.S 
News and World Report of July 20, 
1956, deserve mention. The caption 
of the first is “The First Vote, An 
artist's impression drawn in 1867.” 
This illustration shows a Negro sol- 
dier at the polls as other Negroes 
vote. The implication is that Negro 
suffrage and the regulation of voting 
were carried on at gunpoint. The 
next caption is “After The Passage 
Of The Reconstruction Act State 
legislatures in the South met amid 
scenes like this 
sketch.” This illustration is the most 
suggests 


a contemporary 


disgusting of the lot. It 
white “Negro-lovers” an Negroes in 
a drunken orgy in a legislative cham 
Bottles and glasses are promi 
Lecislators are shown in a wild 


ber. 
nent. 
party-like atmosphere, gathered in 


many groups, some standing, some 
sitting on the floor, some even lying 
on the floor, with nearly all laugh 
ing and drinking, while one Negro 
legislator appears to le making a 
The third caption is “Re 


speech. 
construction Legislature Of South 
Carolina, As Seen by an Artist of the 
Era The Fourteenth Amendment 
was ratified in the Southern States 


through puppet govern- 


ments’.” This sketch does not show 
the Negro in an unfavorable light. 
It shows Negro legislators participa- 
ting in legislative affairs. The slant 
in this case is in the caption, which 
relates Negro legislators to “puppet 
governments.” It is significant, how- 
ever, that these “illustra- 
tions” are “photographs.” 


none of 


On the cover of this magazine 
are “pictures” of Negroes who repre- 
sented their states in Congress. Many 
of them served also in the legislatures 
of their various states. The reader 
is invited to compare the “photo- 
graphs” of these men with the gro- 
tesque representations of them in the 
“artists’s conceptions” which “illus- 
trete’’ the slanted histories. In ad- 
dition, the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History invites the 
reader to study the biographies of 
these men and to compare their qual- 
ifications with qualifications of those 
of other races who represented the 
people of the South in legislatures 
between 1865 and 1900. 


It is important that we correct our 
historical beliefs, since these beliefs 
shape the attitudes which determine 
What we do and what 
others do will be affected by what 
we believe. Honest research to find 
the truth and to present the Truth 
in our history are the primary ob- 
jectives of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
Why don’t you join the A.S.N.L.H.? 
We cannot make lasting social gains 
if false historical beliefs continue to 
determine racial attitudes in the 
United States. 


our progress 





“HARRIET’S TRAIN AGAIN” 

In schools, five days for “Negro His- 
tory Week,” 

We Negroes study 
great, 

Browse through the Black Man's 
raped, abeyant past, 

Cite fact with person, incident with 
date. 


of our Negro 


But, like all histories, Orient or 
White, 

Tradition dictates who the Great shall 
be, 

Myth joins Her in an oft-repeated 


lore, 


95 


Like the tale of George’s slain cherry 
tree. 


These twin Norms, joined, too Ne- 
gro History shape: 

We board old Harriet’s railroad once 
each year, 

Hear thump again the Flat of Book- 
er’s tubs, 

Or grin now Dunbar’s “’arty” time 
is near; 


We find it vague Sojourner’s name 
is Truth, 

Stare void at Douglass’ bushy, pend- 
ant beard, 

We plead our voices raise James 
Weldon’s song, 

Must learn anew wee Phyllis was self- 
read. ... 


‘Tis well and good this thrice re- 
echoed lore, 

Reiteration serves to stamp the fact, 

But why not Countee Cullen’s great- 
ness, too, 

Or Claude Mackay, defying to “fight 
back”? 


Or all the Sweet of Georgia John- 
son’s lines, 

Or Alain Locke’s “The New Negro” 
critique, 

George Schuyler’s blood-fed, venom- 
hors d’oeuvred lance, 

Du Bois’ advice our gifted “Tenth” 
to seek? 


Let “Negro History Week” strut New 

with Old, 

Here, the Just-here 

fashion pace, 

We'll cheerfully ride .the Tubman 
road each year, 

Yet not slight other Titans of the 
race! 


likewise 


The 


Robert E. Fennell 








JOIN A. S. N. L. H.—$1.00 








PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 











Mr. Stevens Rice 
University Microfilms 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TWO 


Dear Reader, 

We want you to know that there is a vital need for 
Negro History, as long as it is necessary to mention the 
word “Negro.” People who think there is no need for a 
separate Negro History are the first ones to say that “the 
trouble with the Negro is so-and-so.” This 
trouble” talk is never based on documented evidence, but 
usually it is based on doctored statistics or upon popular 
misconceptions about the Negro. Without Negro History, 
stereotypes of race help segregationists knock down the 
gains of social action almost as soon as they are won. 
The idea is spread: “The Negro never has been anything 
and never will be anything.” 


“so-and-so 


People who talk about the Negro should base their 
Since the Negro 
has not been treated objectively in history books in gen- 
eral use, the need for gathering and publishing factual 
materials about the Negro is of utmost importance. Peo- 
ple who talk about the Negro should talk facts. They 
should know Negro History 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
Negroes must be ex- 


conclusions upon the facts of history 


History is doing a necessary job 
pected to pay small amounts to sponsor their history, 
just as white races spend millions to write “glorious 
histories” of white peoples. What about you? Send in 
your A. S. N. L. H. membership today! 

Stand up and be counted on “PROUD AMERICAN 
DAY!” “I will buy and wear a Proud 
American Button because: 

(1) I am helping support the A. S. N. L. H., 

I, with other members of the A. S. N. L. H., can 
serve social advancement best by correcting de- 
fects in education, especially omissions and mis- 
conceptions related to the Negro ir American 


Be proud to say: 


since 


History, 
1 will learn from “MY” history to be proud 
of the contributions of the Negro to America, 
to be determined to prepare myself for full 
social equality through my own educational 
advancement, and to strive to make a significant 
personal contribution to the greatness of Ameri- 
ca.” 
Sincerely yours, A.S. N. L. H 

P.S. Negro History Week is celebrated February 8 - 15, 

1959. The theme for the week is “Negro History 

4 Foundation for A Proud America.” February 14th 


is “PROUD AMERICAN DAY.” 


“DEAR READER” 
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LETTERS 


Dear Reader: 

You are one of the very few persons who under- 
stands fully the value of the work of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. Racial progress 
must have the support of written evidence, in the form 
of accurate information, which will discredit the propa- 
ganda used by those who seek to justify patterns of ra- 
cial prejudice. By the sale of publications alone, the As- 
sociation cannot carry on the full program. It is neces- 
sary to raise additional funds each year 

We hope to raise substantial funds during Negro 
History Week by the sale of One Dollar Memberships and 
of “Proud American™ buttons. “Proud American” but 
tons sell for 25 cents each. A card containing the “Proud 
American” pledge accompanies each button. On the 
back of each card, A. S. N. L. H. regulations concerning 
memberships and subscription rates are printed. 

Of special interest to organizations is the fact that 
MK) per cent of the funds from the sale of “Proud Ameri- 
can” buttons can be retained by the organization selling 
the buttons. This would help strengthen the organiza- 
tion’s treasury and could be used as a library fund. There 
is reason to believe that many buttons can be sold if the 
“Proud American Day” idea is fully understood. 

The Association pays the cost of manufacture, print- 
ing and mailing. It hopes by the sale of buttons to do 
two things, namely: (1) arouse citizens to take pride in 
the contributions of all races, and especially of the Ne- 
gro, in the making of America; and (2) raise funds 
necessary to permit the Association to continue research 
and publication in areas related to human advancement. 

Please try to sel] the “Proud American Day” idea 
to as many people as possible, including some outstand- 
ing leader in your community. Get this leader to pub 
licly endorse “Proud American Day” around February 
Ist. Please recruit as many people as possible to sell 
“Proud American” buttons. Get the number each will 
sell and send us a total number to be mailed to you. 
ALL ORDERS FOR BUTTONS MUST BE RECEIVED 
BY FEBRUARY IST. 

We observe “Proud American Day” on February 
14th. Will you help us make the celebration o great suc- 
If you cannot tackle this job personally, please 
secure a person to head up the campaign in your com 
munity. 


cess? 


Sincerely yours, 


A. S. N. L. H. 



































